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LL Riviera tourists, and some 
A others, know _ that the 
Estérel is a great curtain 
of reddish-brown porphyry 
which comes down to the sea just 
westward from Cannes, and shelters 
that ‘“‘ ville d’aristocratic Anglais,” 
as the French call it, from the icy 
breath of the dread Mistral of the 
Rhone valley, one of the three classic 
plagues of Provence. 

The Estérel range is not a great 
tract, though the two roadways which 
bound it, the Route d’Italie on the 
north, and the Corniche d’Or on the 
south, have a length of something 
more than forty kilometres, a mere 
nothing for a modern automobile, 
but a delightful week’s ramble on foot, 
out and back from the ancient Forum 
Julii, now the city of Fréjus. 

The Route d’Italie is itself one of 


those remarkable roadways which 
cross and recross France, as the direct 
descendants of those magnificent 
thoroughfares traced by the Romans, 
and developed by the great Napo- 
leon. To-day they are the special 
pride of a department of the French 
Government, as tenderly and as effi- 
caciously cared for as the most 
precious possession of the land, and 
they certainly are public benefactions 
of. a very practical kind. The 
*‘good-roads”” movement started 
early in France. 

The Corniche d’Or of the Estérel 
is a very recent development, and 
was only completed within the last 
eighteen months. Its history would 
put to shame those slow-moving 
bodies of England and America who 
have not yet risen to the necessity 
of seeing in the public roads an asset 
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of the nation which is non-fluctuating 
and as stable as gold. 

It has not, to be sure, scenery to 
excel that superb half-dozen kilo- 
metres just before and after Monte 
Carlo and Monaco, but the general 
panoramic effect is far finer. The 
comparison is made here at length 
simply from the fact that in more 
senses than one these two lengths of 
magnificent roadway are rivals for 
popular favour. Each has a back- 
ground route of a somewhat greater 
length than the coast road, which 
mounts, in the case of the Estérel, 
to three hundred metres, while the 
Nice-Vintimille route rises to five 
hundred metres just before it descends 
at La Turbie. The shore road, in 


both cases, is practically level. 

The moment one crosses the Es- 
térel, whether by railway or by road 
(for the railway here follows the 
** Corniche” all of the way), he comes 
to the real Riviera of the butterfly 


and semi-invalid tourists—Cannes, 
Nice, and all the rest. It is de- 
lightful, of course, but the larger 
Riviera towns and cities are too 
much Anglicised in manners and 
customs; boiled mutton at table 
d’hote, and even mince-pie and plum- 
pudding on occasion, of which latter 
commodity the French themselves— 
curiously enough—profess to be 
exceedingly fond. When one adds 
to this the “‘ tea-shops ” and “ Ameri- 
can bars” it takes something more 
than the Rumplemeyers, Worths, and 
Paquins to leaven it all back to 
France again. Even the French auto- 
mobile industry suffers, and you may 
buy British bicycles and American 
runabouts in the great garages. 
With the Estérel and its half- 
dozen charming little coast towns, 
the case is somewhat different. Here, 
within twenty-five kilometres or so 
of two of the most popular Riviera 
resorts, is a little-worn region where 


the tourist, a-foot or a-wheel, will 
find much that is denied him when 
he wanders along the well-worn roads 
of tourist travel. 

The Estérel is an isolated mass of 
eruptive red rock, in reality a rami- 
fication of the Alps. To a great 
extent the range is a domainal 
forest, peopled mostly by that species 
of evergreen pine known to the 
French as the pin-maritime. The 
forestry department of the Govern- 
ment steps in here and _ tells 
you when you may cut down 
trees and when you may not, and 
encourages all and sundry to plant 
two trees where one has been taken 
away. Thus is made possible the 
wooded tracts which so plentifully 
besprinkle France, and here, in this 
mountain forest of the Estérel, has 
been laid out paths and roads where 
only tracks and footpaths formerly 
threaded the fastnesses, which up to 
very recent times were little ex- 
plored or travelled, except by the in- 
habitants of the region. 

The chemins and the sentiers of 
the Estérel have been well placarded 
and signboarded (thanks to the always 
efficient and generous Touring Club 
de France), and with the excellent 
five-colour map of the Service Vicinal 
no one need fear losing his way when 
rambling over hill and dale in a gentle 
climate, such as the Estérel region 
possesses throughout the round of the 
seasons. These maps are obtain- 
able in all large towns throughout 
France at a cost of eighty centimes 
the sheet ; that portion covering the 
slopes of the Estérel towards the 
sea being numbered XXVI.-35. 

The great “‘ Route Nationale ” from 
Paris to Antibes crosses the interior 
of the range and delimits the Foret 


* Domanial, which—it is the hope of 


every patriotic Frenchman—will be- 
come some day a magnificent “* Parc 
Nationale, comme le Yellowstone.” 
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There is one regulation to be 
observed by all who travel this 
delightful forest tract, and that is not 
to smoke. Pine-needles make a tin- 
der-box, and the forestry department 
will take no chance. If you smoke 
(and you are discovered) you will get 
a proces verbal. 

The ingeniously planned “‘ corniche” 
is, in its completion, another achieve- 
ment of the Touring Club de France. 
Formerly the way by the coast was 
but a narrow sentier de Douane, but 
to-day, thanks to the bridging and 
levelling of valleys and hillsides, it is 
a splendid roadway for its whole 
length, on which one has little or 
no fear of speeding automobiles, from 
the simple fact that.its twistings and 
turnings, over ravines and calangues 
and around jutting promontories of 
rock will not permit of such fool- 
hardiness without a very considerable 
risk of disaster. No motorist who is 
sane ever does take dangerous risks, 
unless it be a choice between two 
evils. 

Here in France the authorities 
give no heed to speed limits in the 
open country, and one may run 
“all out ” until he comes to the next 
hamlet, village or town, where local 
restrictions (which may be twelve, 
ten, or even six kilometres an hour) 
come into force. Result : one makes 
the vitesse, as the French have it, 
at his own risk and pleasure. If an 
accident does occur, even on the open 
road, beware ; and if a contravention 
or a proces follows, why, no one is to 
blame save the culprit. 

All this makes for a carefulness not 
otherwise possible to attain. In Eng- 
land, for instance, a blind man may 
drive his motor up to the legal limit, 


and if he bowls over any unfortunate , 


in his course, along a sixteen-foot 
‘main road,” he is safe from all ad- 
monishment. 

The Corniche d’Or of the Estérel 


is a work unparalleled in the annals 
of road-building. It was practically 
completed within two years of its 
commencement (Ig0I-1903), on the 
initiative of the Touring Club 
de France, with the participa- 
tion of the State, the departments 
of the Var and the Alpes-Maritimes, 
the Communes of St. Raphael and 
Mandelieu, and the Paris-Lyons- 
Mediterranean Railway. This latter 
seems somewhat of an anomaly—a 
railway contributing to the building 
of a boulevard along which the traffic 
must necessarily deflect from its own 
line. 

It is a splendid engineering feat, 
and must rank among the great 
works of the kind of any age, and 
is also an enduring monument to 
the genius of those who conceived 
it. During its whole length it runs 
beside the chemin-de-fer, crossing 
ravines and gullies, often on the 
same overhanging shelf of rock. For 
the most part it is something over 
ten metres in width, though in 
places it narrows down to half this. 
There are no rises or descents which 
exceed five per cent., which in these 
days of three-speed bicycles and motor 
cars (which are supposed to climb 
anything not steeper than 1 in 4) is 
nothing much to speak of. Railway 
trains, we learn, usually balk at 
anything steeper than 1 in ro. 

This wonderful route of the Estérel 
begins at St. Raphael. Hamon, the 
landscape painter, described St. Ra- 
phael as “La campagne de Rome au 
fond du golfe du Naples,” but Al- 
phonse Karr was responsible for the 
real popularity at this gem of a 
Mediterranean watering-place, as he 
was of Etretat, in Normandy. Liter- 
ally chased from the latter by hordes 
of trippers and holiday-makers—so 
the ecrivain-jardinier expressed it 
—he fell upon this heavenly corner 
of Provence in the mid-nineteenth 
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century, and soon it became the 
centre of a literary and artistic 
coterie unknown elsewhere among 
the popular resorts of the Midi. 
Barbier, Hamon and _ Fromentin, 
formed members of the circle; 
Gounod composed his “‘ Roméo et 
Juliette” here amid the same de- 
lightful surroundings. 

If Alphonse Karr did not actually 
discover or found the viile, he at least 
was present at its christening. For 
many years he lived in seclusion behind 
the walls of the significantly named 
** Maison Close,” where he ruminated 
and raised his flowers in truly idyllic 
** back-to-the-soil ’ fashion. At the 
same time, behind the curtain of 
the Estérel there sprang up that other 
resort which loses its fringe in the 
blue waters of the Golfe de la Napoule. 
Cannes, as everyone knows, owes 
its existence to the caprice of a 
British statesman. 

It cannot be said that the author of 
‘“‘Guepes ” chose a hospitable name 
for his retreat, though, as we learn 
from the contemporary literary gossip 
at the time, Karr was by no means an 
inhospitable person. To-day little 
remains of the past aspect of “La 
Maison Close.” It has been trans- 
formed out of all resemblance to its 
former self, and as a monument to 
the writer, who did so much for 
the name and fame of the ville, it is 
far less noble or enduring than the 
Rue Alphonse Karr. Certainly as a 
memorial and literary guide-post a 
thoroughfare of this sort is quite as 
appealing as the bronze and marble 
effigies which are placed here and 
there dressed in a fashion which 
passes so speedily that they become 
ridiculous. 

St. Raphael does not go back 
into the historic past, but twice in 
the later years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury it came into prominence in con- 
nection with Napoleon. In 1799, 


the frigates “‘ Le Murion” and “Le 
Carriére” arrived at the little port, 
bringing Bonaparte on his return from 
Egypt, en route to Paris, where his 
eventful career was already shaping 
itself. Again he came upon the 
scene when, bowing before implacable 
fate, he was about to set sail for 
la souverainete en miniature, the isle 
of Elba. Napoleon’ thus_ twice 
honoured the ville natale of his col- 
league, the Abbé Siéyes. 

The ‘“‘Corniche ”’ leaves St. Raphael 
properly enough by the newly-named 
Boulevard du Touring Club, past 
two great porphyry spurs of the Es- 
térel known as the “Lion de Mer” 
and the “Lion de Terre,” though it 
takes a good deal of stimulated ima- 
gination to resolve either into a sug- 
gestion of the king of the desert. 
On the “‘ Lion de Terre” the Romans 
built a tower, of which some vestiges 
are yet to be seen. 

The road follows the coast line 
closely throughout its early stages ; 
at first through a veritable allee de 
parc, lined on either side with the noble 
pines of the Estérel. Boulouris is 
passed at five kilometres and almost 
immediately one comes within sight 
of the Sémaphore d’Agay, pictu- 
resquely perched on a promontory 
which rises abruptly from the sea toa 
height of a hundred and forty metres. 
By the side of this unbeautiful but 
useful thing is the old Tour du Dra- 
mont, a one time refuge of Jeanne 
de Provence, during a revolution of 
her subjects, an event which in mediz- 
val times was as frequent as in the 
South American Republics of to-day. 

Agay lies at the embouchure of 
the short-lived little river of the same 
name, and has some pretensions at 
being a winter resort. The little 
town may have been the Portus 
Agathonis of Anthony’s itinerary ; 
but antiquarians have quarrelled so 
over the matter that one hardly 
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knows what to think, if it really 
matters anyway. Guy de Maupas- 
sant has perpetuated the place in 
romance, and already there is an 
“artist colony” and a Grand Hotel 
d’Agay, so its future seems assured ; 
moreover, it is the chief point for 
exploring the wild wood of the Es- 
térel. 

From Agay one route runs to 
Cannes by Les Trois Termes (twenty- 
nine kilometres) which follows very 
nearly the line of the mountain crests, 
and is a magnificent promenade, 
whatever mode be employed for 
making the journey. The road rises 
three hundred, or more, metres, 
leaving the wide-spread panorama 
of the foot-hills and the Medi- 
terranean itself at one’s feet, a view 
which extends from Cap de la Bau- 
mette, on the west, to Cap d’Antibes, 
on the east. 

From Agay to Le Trayas one may 
leave the coast road and make the 
itinerary by the Col de Belle-Barbe, 
the Oratoire de St. Honorat and the 
Grotte de Ste. Baume; this last a 
hole in the ground, which is at times 
a place of pious pilgrimage for the 
habitants of the region, at other 
time it is a mere rendezvous for curious 
sightseers. In either case it pre- 
sents no more remarkable features 
than things of the kind elsewhere, 
and is in no way to be com- 
pared with the beauty and charm 
of the Estérel unadorned. Finally, 
this roadway mounts through the 
alleyed pines to the Col Léveque 
(one hundred and sixty-nine metres), 
and turning the Pic d’Aurele, de- 
scends abruptly. amid a _ dazzling 
series of long-drawn-out vistas of 
land and sea to Le Trayas. 

From Agay, by the “ Corniche ”’ 
to La Napoule, via Le Trayas, is the 
perfection of the trajet, and it by no 
means should be missed. If one has 
no conveyance, one should leave the 
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train at Agay and hire a carriage, 
or a horse, or a mule, and occupy him- 
self the afternoon in gazing at the 
marvellous scene unfolding before 
him. It should be an afternoon 
occupation, for in journeying east- 
ward the sun would bring out the 
brilliant colouring of the Estérel ; the 
green pines surmounting the red, 
rocky base, which in its turn plunges 
beneath the Mediterranean blue ; the 
two elements separated by the dazzl- 
ing white roadway which forms the 
Route de la Corniche. 

Midway is Cap Roux, the chief 
scenic accessory of the Estérel. It 
juts out seaward between Agay and 
Le Trayas about midway between 
St. Raphael and La Napoule. Its 
flanks are covered with a _ thick 
growth of young pines, with here and 
there a bare rocky ravine which gives 
what artists call “ character,” and 


which is otherwise quite indescribable. 
The route itself has followed in 


part what archeologists have thought 
was the ancient Aurelian way ; which, 
likely enough, it was, as there are un- 
mistakable evidences of the exis- 
tence of a much earlier roadway 
than the present, though it must have 
left the coast abruptly somewhere to 
the eastward of Le Trayas and climbed 
the heights of the Estérel, as farther 
on all trace of it is mysteriously lost. 

The way to the summit of Cap 
Roux, a height approaching seven 
hundred metres, is by the north 
flank, and here one gets the most 
ravishing outlook. There are many 
wide outlooks in France more lively 
and active, but none that are so abso- 
lutely fairy-like and romantic as 
the great expansive background of 
foot-hills and the immediate fore- 
ground of rocky shore and water of 
dazzling blueness, unsurpassed by 
even that of the Bay of Naples. A 
hundred and fifty kilometres of coast- 
line unroll themselves at one’s feet, 
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now in gentle curves and now in 
jagged reefs, with great gulfs and 
bays, and narrow calangues all in- 
termingled, so that one quite willingly 
believes that it is as classic a bit of 
coast-line as the world can show. 
It certainly rivals the chiselled shores 
of the AXgean Sea, and is possessed 
of more warmth and brilliance of sea 
and sky. 

More than two hundred kilometres 
distant, bedded in the cloudy fringe 
of the horizon, one may sometimes 


sce, though not always, the angular 
heights of Corsica. Northward the 
view is equally entrancing, for beyond 
the foot-hills upon which rise Grasse, 
Castellane, Puget-Theniers and their 
sister towns of the Alpes-Maritimes 
and the Var may yet be seen the 
snows of the southernmost Alps, 
whose peaks, many of them, rise sky- 
ward for a matter of over three kilo- 
metres, the queen of them being 
La Punta Argentera, 3,927 metres. 
Around the whole Estérel range are 
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a grand series of panoramas. All the 
spectacular effects are here, and none 
of the super-refinements of tourist 
civilisation, and therein lies its charm. 
Between Agay and Le Trayas, by 
the coast road, is Anthéore, where a 
number of artistic and literary French- 
men have grouped themselves round 
the poet Brieux, the real discoverer 
of the place, who sought to emulate 
Alphonse Karr at St. Raphael, except 
that he carried his original intent a 
trifle further and put up over his 
gateway: “Je suis venu ici pour 
etre seul.”” He was not able to live 
up to this, however, for others have 
come, and also the Grand Hotel de la 
Corniche d’Or, and you can buy the 
New York Herald at,the local news- 
agent’s. This is about all one can 
buy here, however, except bad tobacco 
and sulphurous matches, which the 
French Government still persist in 
foisting upon a non-complaining pub- 
lic. For everything else one has to 
go to St. Raphael, the centre d’appro- 
visionnement de notre petite colonie, 
as you will be told by any knicker- 
bockered Frenchman you may in- 
quire of ; for, curiously enough, the 
Frenchman en villegiature has adopted 
the knickerbockers of the English, 
but of a most ample and extraor- 
dinary cut, with a bag at the knees 
worse than that of the Turk. 
Midway between Anthéore and Le 
Trayas is the sentier which leads 
to St. Barthélemy, near which is to 
be seen a monumental plaque set into 
the rock wall by the roadside, 
commemorative of the road’s con- 
struction. A little farther on is the 
clou of the engineering skill which 
traced its course. It is a diagonally- 
swung pont over the railway, from 
which one descends by a gentle slope 
for several kilometres, opening up 
another of those surprises in which 
the coast road of the Estérel abounds ; 
this time the marvellously beautiful 


Golfe de la Napoule and the Ile St. 
Marguérite and Cap d’Antibes. 

Le Trayas, though it figures in the 
railway time-tables and the guide- 
books in bold-faced letters, is hardly 
more than a hamlet composed of a 
hotel-restaurant and a group of villas, 
a sort of overflow from La Napoule, 
which itself is an overflow from 
Cannes. “‘Confortable et hygiénique ” 
say the railway brochures, “and 
donkeys and mules may be had.” 
This is about all the inducements that 
Le Trayas offers, except that it is 
another good starting-point for the 
interior. It is really a delightfully 
situated hamlet well sheltered from 
the rigours of the mistral, though 
lacking any of the picturesqueness 
of local colour which one finds in a 
less suburban resort, for in a way it 
is a suburb of Cannes. 

Just beyond is the Pointe Notre 
Dame, which limits the departments 
of the Var and the Alpes-Maritimes. 
Three kilometres further on is the 
Col de l’Esquillon, where the coast 
road rises to its greatest height (a 
trifle over a hundred metres only). 
Here there is a “‘ table d’orientation,” 
mounted on a platform by the 
omnific Touring Club de France, a 
most interesting and practical adjunct 
to any view-point and one which 
should be adopted everywhere in 
similar circumstances. It is simply 
a great circular table properly orien- 
tated with the different objective 
points of the horizon marked on its 
circumference, but it is far more useful 
than a guide with a megaphone, 
which you get in Switzerland, or an 
oldest inhabitant whose eyesight may 
have become dimmed or his memory 
defective. 

Théoule, three kilometres before 
‘one reaches La Napoule, is a place 
which is trying to become both a 
summer and winter resort. It has a 
delicious situation on the Golfe de la 
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Napoule, or rather on a petite anse 
thereof, which is so abundantly sup- 
plied with fish that the proverbial 
crooked stick, a string, and a bent pin 
is warranted to catch something—if 
one has fisherman’s luck. 

Théoule consists of perhaps a half 
hundred houses of all ranks, most of 
which rejoice in the name of Villa 
something or other. Mostly they 
are well-hidden by trees and shrubs, 
and accordingly their architecture is 
less offensive than it might otherwise 
be, for the situation is one of great 
beauty. There is a hotel-pension here 
which does visitors in the more or 
less time-worn manner of pensions 
elsewhere. 

In a certain sense the “‘ Corniche ” 
proper ends at Théoule, though the 
route up to La Napoule is no less 
interesting as it rises and falls in the 
manner known to French _ topo- 
graphers as ¢rés accidentee. 

La Napoule is primarily the end 
of a six-mile constitutional, which 
doctors advise their patients to take 
as an antidote to overfeeding. In 
reality La Napoule is much more than 
this ; it is one of the most charmingly 
situated small towns on the Riviera, 
and has a history which dates back 
to a fortress built here in the four- 
teenth century by the Comtes de 
Villeneuve, a tower of which is pre- 
served to-day as a part of the chateau 
which surmounts the sandstone cliff 
at the back of the town. 

There is a popular tradition among 
the French residents on the Riviera— 
at least, at Fréjus and St. Raphael— 
that Lord Brougham originally made 
overtures to the municipality of 
Fréjus, when he was seeking to 
establish an English colony on the 
Riviera. For some reason or other 
his advances were spurned and Eng- 
land’s_ Chancellor continued his 
journey towards Italy, and, coming 
abruptly upon the charms of the 


Golfe de la Napoule—as one comes 
upon them to-day, when descend- 
ing the mountain road of the 
Estérel—fell a prey to their win- 
someness. He threaded the high- 
ways and byways, and finally 
decided that Cannes should have 
the stamp of his approval. Such 
were the beginnings of the Riviera 
as a popular English resort, and 
Cannes became the elegant ville, 
replacing the petit bourg de peche. 

The upper road, the Route d’Estérel, 
the high-road which leads from France 
to Italy, passes northward at the base 
of Mont Vinaigre, which is one of the 
topographical wonders of these parts, 
and which it is worth while to become 
acquainted with. More severe and 
less gracious than Cap Roux, it has 
many attractions which the former 
lacks. From the one you may note 
the lay of the land of all this remark- 
able mountain tract, and from the 
other scan a wide-spread horizon of 
sea and shore quite different in 
motive and colour scheme. 

Mont Vinaigre is the culminating 
peak of the Estérel. From a great 
distance, the south, the east, and the 
west one sees its great white observa- 
tory tower rising high above the 
neighbouring peaks. When one 
finally reaches the platform of this 
vantage ground, a little circular belve- 
dere six or eight feet in diameter, he 
will have achieved a view which is 
more vast in effect, if not in extent, 
than many a Swiss height which is 
supposed to have the grandest view 
in the world. There is nothing very 
striking about the outlook from 
Mont Vinaigre, though in temps clair 
it extends from Bordighera to St. 
Baume, with a great relief map of the 
whole region spread out before one in 
most intimate fashion, including the 
flat expanse of blue water beyond 
Cap Roux. 

One leaves Mont Vinaigre, probably 
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as he has come, by the road 
which passes the Auberge des Adrets, 
known to all Riviera motorists as a 
“* poste de secours.”” En route one does 
not fail to note the little shelter of the 
garde-feu, which, during the summer, 
from June to September, is occupied 
by a watcher who is ever on the look 
out for the smouldering spark which 
may have fallen from pipe or cigar,and 
he is especially admonished to keep 
an eye on fire-spitting motors as well, 
for many of that undesirable type are 
still running in France. But he is 
not hard’on the public, for here, in the 
midst of the virgin forest, is built a 
stone platform a dozen feet or so 
square, where pic-nickers may build 
their fire and make their coffee. 

The Auberge des Adrets is one of 
those ancient stations of the malle- 
post and the poste-chaise of other days 
which, before the advent of the 
chemin-de-fer, gave a prosperity to 
many a wayside rest-house up and 
down France which has since dis- 
appeared. But the bicycle and the 
motor car are bringing it all back 
again and the Auberge des Adrets 
is no longer deserted, although its 
location is lonely enough. These same 
conditions exist elsewhere, no doubt, 
but hardly to the same picturesque 
extent that they do here. The 
auberge is charmingly situated, shel- 


tered from the north by numerous 
chataigniers and plane trees, and, 
summer or winter, its climatic condi- 
tions are delightfully fresh and bracing. 

Truly this is a retreat, far from the 
madding crowd, where an artist or an 
author might put the finishing touch 
on any masterpiece. It is not ani- 
mated here at any time and at night if 
one wanders afield, he is likely enough 
to have visions of the highwaymen 
that formerly infested the region 
of the Estérel. They were not 
polished villains of the Claude Duval 
variety, but something very much 
akin to what one pictures the Corsican 
bandit of tradition. 

The little hamlet in which is 
situated the Auberge des Adrets, was a 
military post erected in the eighteenth 
century for the suppression of bri- 
gandage, which, until quite recent 
days, endured to a harassing extent. 
To-day all is peaceful, with the 
Gendarmerie near by, a terror to 
all wrong-doers, though when one 
learns that their captures generally 
manage to escape during the night, 
one wonders if the institution is 
a corrective. But all is tranquil now, 
and one is no more likely to meet 
either a Claude Duval or a Gaspard 
de Besse in the Estérel than he is 
likely to meet the Flying Dutchman 
on the high seas. 
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“HE WAS PLANTED IN A BED OF NETTLES.” 


LA BELLE CHARNLEIGH’S PEARL 


By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST 


lilustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


had left the “‘ Dove and Rain- 
bow,”’ she discovered, to her 
distress, that the postboy was 


S = after La Belle Charnleigh 


displaying tokens of inebriety. At 
frequent intervals he turned and 
leered, his round grey eyes—blood- 
shotten in the white—protuberant 
and ingratiating. Beyond Gormhill 
Bridge, where the Darrand swells 
for a mill-weir, he thrust his hand 
into his breast, and drew out a squat 
black bottle, which, the stopple re- 
moved, he held lovingly to pouting 
lips. 
“ Sirrah ! ” cried the outraged lady, 
* How dare you! Your master shall 
be informed—you shall be dismissed 
with ignominy ! ” 
Copyright by R. Murray Gilchrist in 


The youth hiccoughed several times, 
then wiped his chin with the back of 
a brown hairy hand. ‘ Ma’am,” he 
replied, “’Tis the—’tis the —the 
honour of being your servant!” 
He took another draught. ‘‘ Ma’am,” 
he continued, “‘here’s to you! You 
—you are very welcome from Lon- 
don town!” 

A woman of her wide experience 
could not fail to be amused by the 
humour of the situation. None the 
less she frowned prettily and bade 
him, in as sharp a voice as she 
might command, to turn and drive 
back to the inn forthright. She re- 
gretted that her desire for a brief 
solitude had made her travel apart 
from her fellow-players; the next 
the United States of America, 1906. 





moment she realised that it would 
have been impossible to listen to their 
giddy talk after her late strenuous 
meeting with Lord Scudamore. He 
had offered her all his heart, had 
offered her the honourable name of 
wife, had offered her riches such as a 
hundred years of public favour could 
not have brought to her share. And 
she liked him well—ah, yes—for 
though he was her senior by two 
decades, he was still young enough 
to have preserved faith in her sex. 

“Back, ma’am?” stuttered the 
postboy. “Nay, ma’am. What’ld 
my good master say if he saw me be- 
fore to-morrow» Nay, ma’am—I’m 
a lad o’ my word. To the town you 
go, willy-nilly. And I know—I know 
—your la—your actress-ship would 
ne’er get a lad into trouble—’tis to be 
read in your pretty face.” 

“Then forward,’ commanded the 
lady. ‘‘ My forgiveness may be won 
by your decent conduct. First fling 
that accursed bottle away—-the smell 
of Hollands keeps from me all the 
fragrance of the canker-roses.” 

The postboy obeyed, but not until 
he had drained the last drop. “‘ Your 
servant, ma’am,” he said, with a 
clumsy bow. Then he lifted his 
newly plaited whip and stung the 
near horse, a corn-filled bay, so 
sharply on the flank that it reared 
on its hindlegs, terrifying its fellow, 
and almost overturning the inn- 
keeper’s new chaise. For the next 
few moments pandemonium reigned ; 
then La Belle Charnleigh saw her 
companion fall sideways to the bank. 
She shrieked loudly, not, however, 
more naturally than she shrieked 
when playing her favourite heroines ; 
but the sight of the joskin’s face— 
he was planted in a bed of nettles— 
reassured her as to his life; then 
the horses flew madly along the road, 
the vehicle swaying like a boat on an 
angry sea. 
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La Belle was not afraid ; she knew 
—she was absolutely certain—that no 
particular misfortune was about to 
happen. She kept her seat with 
great difficulty; her gloves split 
from tip of mid-finger to wrist. And 
so for three miles she travelled, at a 
speed greater than she had ever known. 
The track was well suited to runa- 
ways—it went the same way as the 
current, sloping pleasantly through 
an avenue of:limes. But before the 
first acclivity was reached, a drove 
of heifers, tormented, perchance, with 
the gadfly, hurried from the contrary 
direction, and the lady, realising that 
here was imminent danger, caught the 
dragging reins, just in time to avoid 
catastrophe, and turned the af- 
frighted steeds into a green glade that 
opened to the left. There, before 
another half-mile, a wheel caught 
against the gnarled bole of a pollard 
oak; a sharp cracking of shafts 
followed, and then La Belle Charn- 
leigh found herself lying prone on a bed 
of the softest grass, with the thud of 
departing hoofs lessening in her ears. 

Nowise hurt, she rose laughingly, 
found her jewel-case—the only one 
of her belongings she had brought 
in the chaise—then turned slowly 
round to discover in what direction 
she might most easily find shelter 
and assistance. The place seemed 
part of a gentleman’s demesne ; al- 
though there was a pleasing wildness, 
there were obvious signs that wood- 
men and gardeners were kept. And 
as she deliberated, a family of peafowl], 
—a grand seigneur with three wives— 
swept proudly across the open, and 
turned down a narrow path which Jed 
to a sunlit wall of crumbly red brick. 
She determined on this, and follow- 
ing the birds, soon passed through 
an open doorway into a little garden 
where knots of the brightest flowers 
grew in stone-marged beds, raised 
knee-high above the velvety grass. 
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In the background stood a house 
that was at least two hundred years 
old, a gabled place with more glass 
than wall in the frontispiece. La 
Belle Charnleigh moved towards it, 
then drew back, seeing a young man 
with hanging head saunter slowly 
in her direction. He did not perceive 
her, but passed ; even her slight for- 
ward movement did not attract his 
attention. She was just about to 
speak when she saw him met by a 
girl little younger than himself—a 
girl whom the actress, accustomed 
as she was to beauty, both natural 
and artificial, instantly knew as the 
loveliest creature she had ever seen 
in all her thirty years. 

But what a marred face, what sad, 
angry eyes, what pouting lips! Even 
her hair—it was unpowdered and very 
simply dressed; it was almost cow- 
slip coloured—seemed as if quivering 
with pretty temper. The pair met 


without sign or word, except, of 


course, that mistress’s head was tossed 
after they had passed. A less coura- 
geous woman than La Belle Charn- 
leigh would have kept her presence 
undiscovered until a more propitious 
moment; but she merely stepped 
on to the path, made a low curtsey— 
there was some irony in that curtsey— 
and said, “‘ Madam!” 

The other started, shading her eyes 
from the bright light. “ Hownow!” 
she cried. Then, seeing that a gentle- 
woman smiled upon her, she recovered 
her composure and curtsied in re- 
sponse. ‘‘ Oh, pardon me,” she said, 
more gently; “I was unaware that 
any visitor had honoured me.” 

““I have merely come to entreat 
your compassion and your assistance 
ina foolish quandary,” said the Charn- 
leigh. “A drunken postboy did his 
utmost to break my neck, but for- 
tunately I find myself sans a scratch. 
The fellow I last saw sitting com- 
placently enough in a _nettle-bed 
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on the highway. Then his horses 
(thinking belike that I wished to play 
Phaeton), brought me here, but most 
ungallantly left me in a glade.” 

The young lady, now that her sur- 
prise was over, declared that her 
visitor was most welcome, that the 
whole place was at her service, that 
they must indoors at once, so that she 
might rest and recover from her 
fatigue. 

““My husband,” she added, then 
stopped abruptly, to raise her voice 
after a longish pause. “TI will see, 
madam, that someone goes in search 
of your servant. By Gemini, the 
rogue should have no gentle whipping 
had I but to give the order! Indeed, 
it is a huge pleasure to see you; 
months and months have gone by 
since I had such a delight.” 

This was certainly intended for the 
ears of the young man, who now 
came forward reluctantly, and stood 
bowing in a fashion that even La Belle 
Charnleigh must needs acknowledge 
as courtly. 

“TI am entirely at the lady’s 
service, Harry,” he said. “‘She has 
but to command 

The wife made an impatient move- 
ment with her right hand. “ Mr. 
Selwood, madam,” she said. Whereat 
the male creature, half angered, 
half amused, imitated{ her with a 
“Lady Henrietta Selwood, madam.” 

“And I,” said La Belle Charn- 
leigh, with her ringing laugh, “‘ I am 
but a play actress, Charnleigh by 
name—a magpie dressed in peacock’s 
feathers ! ” 

But the name proved one to con- 
jure with, for a most wondrous light 
came into Lady Henrietta’s eyes. 
“La Belle Charnleigh!” she cried. 
‘““The Charnleigh—the rage of all 
town! Dear God! and I might 
have known that voice—that face— 
that air!” 

Without any more ado she took 
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the actress’s hands and swayed them 
to and fro, to and fro, just as chil- 
dren play. Then,she fell back, with 
the coquetry one beauty can display 
to another. “And yet,” she cried, 
“how dare I? It’s like the tale our 
parson told Sunday se’nnight about 
the wretch who, laid impious hands 
upon the ark: I, poor, unhappy I, 
to touch with such freedom the one 
genius I_revere !” 

At first La Belle Charnleigh ex- 

perienced some slight vexation, be- 
lieving this ecstasy affected; but 
the moment afterwards the eagerness 
of Lady Henrietta’s face showed that 
all was meant in sober earnest. 
“Why, child,” she protested, “ you 
do me ridiculous honour. I’m but a 
woman like yourself—and sure, not 
half so lovely!” 
' Lady Henrietta lifted the actress’s 
right hand to her bosom; beneath 
the soft palm could be felt the furious 
panging of a heart. 

“You feel it?” cried the wife. 
“* Dear, dear Charnleigh, I swear by 
all I hold of worth that it has never 
beaten so wildly for woman —or man 
—before. Come to the house, I en- 
treat you; there’s a chamber there 
where none dare enter now save my 
own woman.” She drew the other 
between the raised flower-plots. “‘ The 
gentleman calls himself my husband,” 
she said, shrugging her shoulders 
with audacious contempt. Mr. Sel- 
wood had withdrawn a few paces ; but 
this was most certainly meant to 
irritate him. 

“‘ But surely he is your husband,” 
the actress began, in a low voice. 

“‘ Surely enough, if going to church 
made us man and wife,”’ replied her 
new friend. “ But he’s no more to 
me than yonder tortoise—you see it, 
basking there in the sun? No more 
warmth of blood, quickness of mo- 
tion. Ah, Charnleigh, I have 
learned in this little twelvemonth 


how men become December when 
they wed!” 

Mr. Selwood approached, in some 
confusion. “I beg you, madam, 
to understand that the quarrel’s not 
of my making,” he said. “I adore 
my wife, as all men must adore her ; 
but you yourself, being mistress of the 
art of expression, can see that she is 
wayward—that she is unkind——”’ 

Lady Henrietta tugged La Belle 
Charnleigh’s hand so violently that 
she was compelled to pass on with- 
out reply. “ Mr. Selwood is so cau- 
tious,” she heard, “so chary of an- 
swering my whims. And I’ve only 
had one great one since I was fool 
enough to let him marry me.” 

Selwood, with a face almost ludi- 
crously troubled, turned on his heel 
and went in the opposite direction. 
His wife conducted the actress to 
the house, and through a dim-lighted 
hall to the foot of the staircase, 
which was barred from the dogs with 
a tall gate of oak. This she opened ; 
they ascended and passed along the 
gallery to the little parlour sacred to 
the mistress’s particular use. There 
my lady rang for her abigail, a com- 
fortable spinster with a plump bosom, 
and ordered her to bring food and 
wine. 

** You shall stay here as long as ever 
it pleases you,” she said. “I hold 
meeting one of your genius as the 
greatest honour that could befall me. 
It will be precious to have you for 
companion.” 

“I thank you, madam, but I can- 
not stay. To-morrow night I play 
in Derby; after I have rested here 
awhile I must on with my journey. 
Your ladyship would do me great 
service if you sent a man to the 
nearest posting-house, with word for 

ea fresh post-chaise and a temperate 
boy.” 

Lady Henrietta clapped her hands 
at a sudden pleasant thought. “‘ And 
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I'll go with you,” she cried. “ Oh, 
lud, how exquisite twill be! You 
shall make a player of me; I vow 
you'll never be ashamed of your 
friend. °*Twas the very greatest wish 
of my childhood—it hath always been 
my wish.” 

“And what of Mr. Selwood ?” 
asked La Belle Charnleigh, smilingly. 
“Would he give his leave ? ” 

**T shall not ask him,” responded 
the wife, sighing heavily. ‘ Mr. Sel- 
wood cares nought for me—nought 
at all. He’ll be glad to the heart if 
I go away. In short, he hates me 
like poison. He must do; we haven’t 
spoken for three weary days. Now, 
dearest Charnleigh, say you'll let 
me go with you.” She sank on her 


knees, uplifting a face flushed and 
pleading ; she laid her clasped hands 
in Charnleigh’s lap. The actress de- 
liberated for some moments in dis- 
may; she came of a race notorious 
for generous kindness—to refuse pro- 


tection to the veriest knave was ever 
a trouble to her tender heart. 

** But, madam,” she said at last, 
“* you don’t realise for a moment what 
the player’s life is. I, too, once saw 
only the glamour; it was not until 
I became an actress myself that I was 
aware of the tawdry flimsiness.” 

“Oh, tell me nothing of that, 
Charnleigh !”’ cried the other. “ You 
may see these things; but I know 
well that your genius makes you for- 
get’em. AndI promise you mine ‘ld 
dothesame. For though you mayn’t 
know it, I have a goodly share of the 
player’s art.” 

“That may be,” said La Belle 
Charnleigh, “ but I dare swear that 
your ladyship “ld soon rue it if she 
left this sweet place for a building 
that reeks of sawdust, of orange girls, 
of tobacco-and-gin-tainted fellows. 
Ah, no, I'll surely be no party to such 
madness.” 

Lady Henrietta caught her wrists 
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firmly, almost fiercely. ‘“ You will, 
madam,” she said, “or else I'll beg 
the protection of the first strolling 
vagabond who passes by.to the,booth 
of some village wakes. With}you I 
might go in fair repute ; if you refuse 
me, my good name, such as ’tis, will 
be lost for ever.” 

“Should you once cross the boards,” 
said the actress, ‘* were it on a trestled 
platform for rustics to gape at, or 
before the ton at Drury Lane, your 
repute’s a thing of nought. And 
there was never yet a lady of your 
quality-——-” 

“Pish! Charnleigh!” cried the 
wife, “you talk like some ancient 
grandam! But I’ve ever known that 
those who achieved great success 
are the bitterest dissuaders of inex- 
perienced .talent!” She pressed 
closer. “Ah, forgive me, madam, 
my tongue trips too quickly—you’ve 
too big a soul for jealousy. Only 
hear why I wish to go; only hear ; 
and I know you'll help me.” 

“T am ready,” said Charnleigh ; 
“but if you'll pardon me, I['ll 
first take a little food—a little wine. 
You have been so good as to offer 
me refreshment. Do you remember 
the fable of the Owl and the Nightin- 
gale? I want you to eat, not to 
listen to, says the Owl.” 

Lady Henrietta winced at this 
sudden turn, called herself the most 
inhospitable creature in the world, 
poured wine into Charnleigh’s glass, 
cut from the cold sirloin a slice, large 
in truth, but dainty and thin as a 
wafer, and whilst her guest sat 
eating with a complacency that 
angered the hot-tempered¥ girl, she 
told her a long and—to the listener— 
ludicrous rigmarole of the quarrel 
that was breeding such dire mischief 
between man and wife. 

“I must e’en out with it forth- 
right,” began she. “Now that I 
have one to whom I can tell it, sure 
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my mouth’s chokeful of hot pepper. 
In short—in short, Charnleigh ” (her 
bosom rose and fell in tumult), “‘ Mr. 
Selwood loves his land more—a thou- 
sand times more—than he loves his 
wife.” 

La Belle Charnleigh nodded sym- 
pathetically. “‘ Many husbands are 
given to that,” she said. “ Yours 
is but, I fear, the common lot of 
wives ! ” 

“Ay, but [ll not endure it! He 
should ha’ done what I asked—never 
until he refused had a single breath 
of discord come between us. I found 
that I’d been living in a pagoda of 
cards—all my happiness ,tumbled 
down at his first ‘no.’ ” 

“* Since you profess a liking for me,” 
said La Belle Charnleigh, after a 
good draught of wine, “surely you 
may tell me the why and wherefore 
of his denial ? ”’ 

“My cousin of Belford—she mar- 
ried his Grace seven years ago— 
wrote that her husband had given 
her a pearl the size of a wren’s egg— 
a round pearl—a wonderful pearl— 
all the colours of the rainbow in’t. 
And something—I know not what— 
bade me ask my—ask Mr. Selwood 
for another, larger even than my 
cousin’s. The first—the first gift 
I'd ever begged.” 

** Mr. Selwood gave you nothing of 
his own accord?” said La Belle 
Charnleigh. “I am surprised; I 
had thought the gentleman of a 
generous countenance.” 

“La!” exclaimed Lady Henrietta, 
somewhat piqued. “ You jump too 
sharply at conclusions. For a poor 
man, Mr. Selwood could be generous 
as a royal prince. He gave me 
everything he thought ‘Id please me, 
without my asking; but now, when 
I do ask—for the first thing, mind 
you—he frowns and shakes his head.” 

“ Ungracious and intolerableman !” 
said La Belle Charnleigh. “ And 
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you but lately married, and with a 
dowry, too!” 

“Not one penny,” replied the wife. 
“IT would have Mr. Selwood—in 
short, I ran from home with him. 
We knew the penalty—my father 
had threatened [me. I had even 
no jewels—onlygthe clothes upon 
my back. What I wear now was 
fashioned by the village spinster 
from one his mother left. A beau- 
tiful stuff to be sure—trich silk” 
(she fingered a pleat of the skirt) 
“from the looms of Spitalfields. I 
doubt, though, whether phillimot suits 
me — the colour’s too autumnal. 
Your opinion, my dearest Charn- 
leigh ?” 

“IT assure your ladyship that no 
colour could be more fitting. To 
my mind, you seem like a flower in 
spring—a rare beautiful flower, just 
escaping from its brown sheath.” 

The wayward girl clapped hands. 
*““T love you more for saying it,” she 
murmured. ‘‘ Noman—not even Mr. 
Selwood—spoke so prettily.” 

“But about the pearl?” inter- 
rupted Charnleigh. ‘‘ Why would not 
Mr. Selwood buy a pearl as fine as 
her Grace of Belford’s ? ” 

** Because and because—a thousand 
becauses! To get me such an one 
he’ld have to sell his best meadows, 
or else go a-borrowing. And he 
swore—Heaven, you should have 
heard him swear !—that when—that 
if he ever fathered a son, the lad 
should not blame him for wasting 
his little patrimony. Such rank folly. 
Am I not better to him than ten sons, 
as the Bible says ?” 

La Belle Charnleigh nodded very 
pleasantly. “His offence is un— 
pardonable,” she said, lowering her 
gaze so that she might not see the 
‘wife’s disapproval. “ After what you 
have told me, believe that I’m heart 
and soul yours. I shall be most 
happy to play duenna, most happy 
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“*T BEG YOU, MADAM, TO UNDERSTAND THAT THE QUARREL'S NOT OF MY MAKING,’ 
HE SAID.” 


to further in every way your advance- 
ment upon the stage. 

Lady Henrietta did not display 
an excess of gratitude. She rose, 
hummed a brief air, walked list- 
lessly about the room. “ Perhaps,” 
she said at last, “‘ my dearest Charn- 
leigh would care to hear me speak 
some lines of Belvidera’s part. She’s 
my favourite heroine. Mr. Otway 
himself was a close friend of my 
father in youth.” 

“IT shall be most happy,” said the 
actress. ‘‘ Pray be so good—I am 
all yours,” 


So, in a moment the English wife 
gave place to the Venetian. A vision 
of eager and yet languorous beauty 
moved to the window-recess; the 
attitude one of fainting with still 
strange wifely passion. 


** Tf love be treasure, we'll be won- 

drous rich : 

I have so much, my heart will 
surely break with’t ; 

Vows can’t express it: when I 
would declare 

How great’s my joy, ’'m dumb 
with the big thought ; 
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Oh, lead me to some desert wide 
and wild, 

Barren as our misfortunes, where 
my soul 

May have its vent; where I may 
tell aloud 

To the high Heavens, and every 
listening planet, 

With what a boundless stock my 
bosom’s fraught ; 

Where I may throw my eager arms 
around thee, 

Give loose to love, with kisses 
kindling joy, 

And let off all the fire that’s in my 
heart.” 


She ceased, to find La Belle Charn- 
leigh as pale as death, save for red 
circles round her luminous eyes. 

“God!” cried the actress. ‘* You 
spoke of my genius! From this 
moment I shall forget my genius— 
mine is not genius. Ay, you are lost 


here—the whole world will be at your 


feet. I am ready; nothing will give 
me greater joy than to help you to 
the stage!” 

For Lady Henrietta’s playing had 
been marvellous, fresh, ravishing 
asanAprilday. It bewildered Charn- 
leigh, it overcame her, it almost 
frightened. She had not divined that 
such sparkling tenderness could ever 
infuse a human voice. A_ lesser 
woman would have been jealous ; 
but she loved her art too well, and 
had no taint of envy. 

“IT am your most humble servant,” 
she said. “‘Command me in every- 
thing. I beg—lI entreat you to come 
with me. You are absolutely wasted 
here with a husband such as Mr. 
Selwood ! ” 

As she spoke, the waiting-woman 
came with word that another post- 
chaise would arrive in two hours. 
Once more her ladyship entreated 
her guest to stay overnight; but, 
finding her obdurate, declared some- 
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what listlessly that she must leave 
her for a while, to supervise the 
packing of such few garments as 
she possessed. 

** And you must be vastly fatigued, 
my dearest Charnleigh,” she said. 
“Pray rest here in comfort. I shall 
see you again when the thing comes 
to take us away.” 

But Charnleigh could not rest. 
She walked to and fro, and at last 
stood looking from the window to 
the garden, where she saw the young 
husband sitting on a stone bench, 
dejectedly gazing at nothing. He 
was handsome ; she liked the frank- 
ness of his face; she realised the 
wholesomeness of his nature. She 
would have given the world to hear 
him laugh. 

After a while she opened her jewel- 
case and looked affectionately upon 
its contents, all of which she had 
purchased out of her own earnings. 
There was one thing she particularly 
prized—a pendant that had been 
coveted by every fashionable woman 
in town. This was lifted out and 
dangled childishly in the light. Then, 
seeing a writing table near by, she 
took a quill, and wrote :— 

“It rarely takes long for me to de- 
cide, and although I have the greatest 
admiration of your genius, allowing 
that you’re the pheenix, that you’ld 
win an histrionic fame greater than 
any other woman has ever won, I 
(forgive me) can have no part in 
what you wish. I ask you to under- 
stand that I should be rarely proud ; 
but—and you’re the first to know 
of it—I believe in the sanctity of 
wedlock. I have promised to marry 
my lord of Scudamore before another 
month’s out. What influence he has 
shall be used to procure Mr. Selwood 
‘some office, if so be he’ld care for such. 

“And here’s a pearl, your lady- 
ship, which I’ve heard is finer than 
her Grace of Belford’s. ’Tis honestly 
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gotten, so you need have 
no scruple about accepting 
it. But stay—after all—I 
only give it to you in 
charge for your eldest 
daughter, to be presented to 
her when she is grown up. 
‘Lud!’ I hear you say, ‘I 
have no daughter!’ Ay, 
but, my lady, the gods will 
send you both sons and 
daughters, and may they 
be as gifted, as true, as 
good to look upon as their 
parents. So you will 
honour me greatly by ac- 
cepting it as a token of my 
admiration, and of my desire 
for a lifelong friendship.” 

An hour afterwards, the 
post-chaise being come, she 
went down to the hall. 
Lady Henrietta ran to meet 
her there; somewhat to 
Charnleigh’s surprise she had 
not changed her phillimot 
gown, and not even as much 
as a kerchief was on her 
head. There was something 
whimsically shame - faced 
about her beauty just then. 

““ Ah, my dearest Charn- 
leigh, I cannot go,” she 
whispered. “I love my 
husband far too well.” 

Mr. Selwood, who came 
from the library near by, 
overheard the last words. 
He spoke incoherently ; but 
Charnleigh’s heart leaped at 
the sight of his glowing face. 
She kissed his wife quickly, 
gave her the folded paper, 
and then permitted him to 
lead her to the terrace. 

Once, as she drove through 
the wood, she fell a-laughing. 
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“SHE PERMITTED HIM TO LEAD HER TO THE TERRACE." 








“I might havekept my pearl,” shesaid; “and yet I’m quite content. Oh, 
after a long pause, sighed and added, what a strange matter is this love!” 
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“HE STRUCK WITH HIS BAYONET AT SOMETHING THAT WRITHED AND STRUGGLED ABOVE HIM.” 


A LEADER OF MEN 
By M. LUCKE CHALLIS 


Illustrated by Harington Bird 


at the right moment that directs the semi-insane strength of purpose 

into the line of least resistance and victory. There have been times, 

however, when men have been lacking, both leaders and led, because 
of the absence of the power that transforms the unfinished metal of 
human will into the fine steel of successful achievement, and they have 
died, victims of the want of a strange and subtle quality, and the uncer- 
tainty of impulse. 

Jim Trefusis often asked himself a berning question, since his experience 
of two or three campaigns, in which he had seen things happen that it 
was not well to speak of, for men had been so mysteriously mistaken, in 
spite of their personal bravery. 

Copyright by M. Lucke Challis in the United States of America, 1906. 


|" hot blood heroism is easy of attainment. Something is said or done 
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“Why,” he wondered, “did one 
man ride on to parade and instanta- 
neously feel the ‘ will’ of the troops 
was his, to sway and direct as he 
might see fit, while another, gallant 
to a fault, failed in this occult 
sense ?”” 

Many a time had Trefusis smoked 
and pondered the answer to this 
riddle, but never seemed any the 
nearer to it. 

One afternoon, in a frontier camp, 
during the progress of the revolt of a 
turbulent hill-tribe, he was thinking 
hard on much the same lines. 

The small British force was divided 
into two columns, and Trefusis’ 
Colonel, instead of following the 
example set by the first column (with 
which he was in communication) of 
fighting the enemy wherever he found 
them, and then following up his 
victory by a vigorous pursuit, was 
growing more and more distractingly 
cautious. Most of his officers were 
young, promoted on the field, for 
casualties had been many, and they 
chafed furiously at the development 
of these abhorred tactics. 

Trefusis, the senior captain, was a 
good deal of a philosopher. He 
devoted himself to looking after his 
company and keeping it thoroughly 
up to the mark, but several of 
the subalterns seemed to lose heart 
and interest. Of the two majors, 
Martin was a brilliant soldier, while the 
other was a mere echo of his Colonel. 

When the regiment was sub- 
divided, Trefusis found himself left in 
the rear with the two latter officers, 
while Major Martin had been sent on 
ahead to execute a difficult flank 
movement with about half the avail- 
able troops under his command. He 
possessed the quality which Jim 
recognised, and knew the value of 
so thoroughly. 

With Martin had gone the pick of 
the subalterns, and Trefusis was 


worrying himself over the prospect 
of his “part of the show.” The 
adjutant was his sole anchor to any- 
thing like a hope of better things than 
he feared were possible. One after- 
noon, as he lay smoking in his tent, 
an idea suddenly clove through the 
mists of sleep beginning to envelope 
him. 

With a hasty movement he scram- 
bled to his feet. Then he went out into 
the open air. * 

The tiny eighty-pound shelter 
seemed too small to contain the 
thought that might mean strength 
as adamant as the rocks of the defile 
to be forced to-morrow. 

“ T’ll let ’em have it to-night,” he 
said to himself. “They like me 
pretty well, and I believe I’ve got a 
key that will unlock their not alto- 
gether rusty brains.” 

Ping! Phwit! Someone, from the 
range of hills a mile away, had sniped 
into the camp. 

He looked at the splash of lead 
starring a boulder not three yards 
from where he stood; the sentry, 
coming up on his beat towards him, 
also gazed at it with commendable in- 
difference. Trefusis saw the quick 
tremor that made the man’s khaki 
coat feel loose one moment, and then 
uncomfortably tight, though out- 
wardly Private Brown was admirably 
cool. 

The eyes of the two met. In the 
officer’s was a keen appreciation of 
the rigid discipline that rendered the 
little green-grey ones as steady as 
his own. 

Curiously they both remembered a 
scene at which they had been present 
not a year ago, when they had wit- 
nessed the military execution of 
Brown’s whilom chum. 

‘* A bit jumpy, but better than being 
hung for cutting a man to pieces with 
a belt buckle, without the excuse of a 
drunk, Brown,”’ Trefusis said. 
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He had perhaps saved the life of the 

man to whom he spoke, by his insight 
into the sullen melancholy that held 
him captive after Mulligan’s death. 
“ Brown could not understand—as, 
indeed, could but few others—the 
apparently sudden transformation of 
the careless Irish soldier into the 
savage who had, after what seemed 
more or less idle chaff, unbuckled his 
belt, and left the man who bearded 
him in his wrath, lying dead in the 
camel-thorn jungle. .Trefusis had met 
the living men of the trio, who 
had sauntered out with their dogs two 
hours before, coming back into bar- 
racks, the one dazed and livid with 
horror, the other callous and silent, 
caressing a shivering pet monkey. 
No one ever learnt the meaning of the 
tragedy. Brown was ignorant of it, 
and Mulligan died mute, leaving his 
chum to wander about alone in a 
sullen reserve, that Trefusis saw must 
be broken up, or worse might follow. 
He took to going out after peacock, 
and various other birds, and a screen 
of their skins standing in a London 
drawing-room might have been called 
“The Salvation of Private Brown,”’ 
had the history of its preservation and 
construction been known to its pos- 
sessors. 

Jim taught his man to cure and 
prepare the gorgeous plumages, and 
between them they shot and set up the 
great three-fold screen. Then it was 
photographed, the two men standing 
beside it with their rifles and dogs, 
before being dispatched to England. 
A copy of this photograph, framed, 
was Brown’s choicest possession, and 
if ever the old dazed sense of bewilder- 
ment and revolt seized upon him, he 
would get it down and study it, pick- 
ing out the various birds and going 
over the stories of “ ’ow me and the 
Cap’in got that beggar.” 

Trefusis dropped a hint to one or 
two of the steadiest men in B Com- 
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pany’s room, and there was generallv 
someone to listen and ask questions 
and admire until Brown was his 
normal cheery self again. 

It may seem unnecessarily brutal 
that Trefusis should have recalled the 
incident of young Wood’s murder, but 
he had a purpose in it. He wanted to 
break Brown of the last remnant of 
his nervous horror; and to let him 
shrink from all mention of Mulligan, 
and subside into savage melancholy, 
was the worst possible way to cure 
him. For someone had told him in the 
morning that Brown was in for one of 
his black fits, and he spoke at the 
prompting of a sudden impulse. 

“‘Nothing’s worth fretting over, 
Brown,” he said, kicking the boulder 
the bullet had struck, and looking 
from it to the frowning ridges across 
the narrow valley. 

“No, sir!” Brown answered 
promptly, as he passed on; but he 
had the wit to discern in his Captain’s 
curt words his knowledge and ap- 
proval of his own controlled spasm 
of fear. 

As Trefusis moved away, thinking 
hard, and puffing his old black pipe, 
Brown, with a stiffer squaring of his 
shoulders, marched up and down, 
carrying his head with a more decided 
swagger under its battered helmet, 
and a queer, warm affection in his 
heart for the man who was, as he 
phrased it, “a little bit of all 
right,” giving him pleasurable thrills. 

There was to be a sing-song allowed 
that night, and in a sheltered corner, 
out of reach of stray shots, some hours 
later in the moonlight, that the 
drying up of the rains made so 
misty and uncertain, the men of 
B and C Companies, each with his 
rifle between his knees, were wailing, 
mdre or less melodiously, through the 
chorus to an interminable song of the 
domestic affections. Various mis- 
cellaneous instruments provided a 
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scratch accompaniment, and _ the 

united sounds travelled weirdly, in 

broken fashion, to where an unsus- 

pected knot of tribesmen had wormed 

their way through the rocks until they 

were almost within easy gunshot. 
Crouched on their heels, down wind, 

they were waiting for their scout to 

give them the signal to ad- 

vance. The shapeless grey 

bundles peered curiously 

through the night, with ‘fierce 

hawks’ eyes, towards the faint 

sounds, spec- 

ulating scorn- 

fully on the 

nature of the 

warriors who 

produced 

such hideous 

cacophony on 

the eve of 

what should 

be a decisive 

fight. 


“Maybe 
they _propi- 


tiate their’ ° sr 

gods__ thus,” Me 

said one in a 

guttural whis- 
er. 

“Then be 
they a feeble 
folk, they and 
their worship- 
pers, for they 
wail like unto 
jackals or wo- 
men,” another 
said disdain- 
fully. 

As they listened, the doleful tenor 
of Private Brown stole through the 
heavy shadows, for he was mourning 
his way through a ballad of love and 
woe. 

“Not so! The infidels do often 
thus, yet nevertheless they be men,” a 
deserter from a native regiment said. 


“HE LOOKED AT THE SPLASH OF LEAD STARRING A BOULDER 


with an odd pride in his superior 
knowledge of the inwardness of the 
British character. 

“Then they be not of those who 
blanch and run, as at Tillai,”’ one in- 
terrupted scornfully. 

“* Hearken thou ! ” 

The men below had broken into 
“God Save the Queen,” as 
their officers came to look 
on the proceedings. One of 
them was of Royal blood, 
and had but just arrived. 

The rough 
subdued 
voices rang in 
in harmony 
against the 
rocks, and 
those _ listen- 
ing caught the 
difference in 
the sound and 
feeling. The 
deserter __re- 
cognized it 
and said :— 
“That is 
no woman’s 
wail; it tells 
of war and 
defiance.” 
“Yet is it 
of their great 
7 Rani that 
ees they sing, the 
\"y yy Sr hymn of the 
Ant infidels which 
13 ever begineth 
e and endeth 
his tama- 
shas,’”’ Ahmed 
Khan explained, with satisfaction in 
his nearness to the Ruler, whose 
allegiance he had forsaken at the 
bidding of a woman, who held him in 
the hollow of her dusky hands, send- 
ing him forth to fight against those 
whose salt he had eaten. 
The singing ceased, and broken 
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sentences from time to time reached 
the ambush. The tribesmen rose to 
move forward. The voices ceased, 
and they sank down again a few paces 
further on, patiently awaiting the 
auspicious moment. One of their 
number slipped away to reconnoitre, 
and just as he did so the senior 
officers turned back to camp, with 
orders that in half an hour everyone 
else should follow. 

Trefusis remained in charge, and 
the hillmen heard his voice raised in 
authoritative speech. 

‘** That be one who can command,” 
a tribesman said, his keen ear detect- 
ing the qualities of strength of deci- 
sion in the curt sentences. 

Brown had come forward with a 
request, prefaced in the usual way : 
*“* Beg y’r pardon, Sir, would you tell 
us ’ow ’Ercles made ’is name ? ” 

Trefusis felt lost without his 
beloved pipe. No one was smoking, 
because the only available “ concert 
room ”’ was so placed that the wind 
carried from it towards the suspected 
quarter, although it was not con- 
sidered possible that even a goat 
could find footing and approach from 
that side; but it was an odd piece 
of precaution to forbid the use of 
tobacco while allowing the men to 
sing. 

With the hope that he might get 
some good out of this unexpected 
opening, he began by asking why 
they wanted to know. Brown said, 
somewhat shamefacedly : ‘‘ Some of 
them thought he was a ancient 
Roman, and some thought he was 
a British Grenadier.” 

Trefusis, controlling a laugh, good- 
humouredly gave them a brief account 
of the Greek hero. After a rough 
outline, he said, wondering whether 
he would succeed in driving his idea 
home to them : 

“It wasn’t only his enormous 
strength that pulled him through, it 
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was grit. He hung on until he had 
tired out the other chap. He did 
what every man can do when he is 
fighting. He remembered that it’s 
the last five minutes that counts. 

“I mean, the men you may be 
fighting to-morrow will be just as 
winded as you are, and if you, B and 
C Companies, remember this, and 
hammer them for another five 
minutes, they'll believe you are 
fresher than ‘they are, and they’ll 
cave in. If each of you backs up the 
man next you we shall lick the Tillai 
men to-morrow in style. Tire them 
out, that’s the secret ; and Hercules 
was wily enough to know it. Now, 
fall in!” 

A tearing, ripping sound, and the 
klip, klip, klip of bullets. Four men 
staggered and fell into contorted 
heaps. 

Trefusis felt a stab through his left 
shoulder, but a grim sense of amuse- 
ment made him turn an involuntary 
sound of pain into an excited laugh. 

Here was an object lesson with a 
vengeance. 

“Steady, my lads, you are double 
their number.” 

His hearing seemed abnormally 
acute. He was conscious of the 
sound of feet slipping on broken 
ground, the creaking of leather and 
the fierce breathing of determined 
men. 

Then he gave the order to fire. 

The echo of the Pathan attack had 
scarcely died away before the sharp 
“rip” of the English volley fol- 
lowed it. 

Trefusis, trying to see its effect, 
went forward, but could distinguish 
only dim outlines that were unlike 
those of the surrounding rocks. They 
had accounted for some of the tribes- 
men. Twice the Daleshire fired 
steadily, the second time the an- 
swering fire was slack, but Jim gave 
them another two volleys before he 
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retreated, firing as he went, until the 
low ridge of the camp was gained. 
That was buzzing like a disturbed 
hive, and reinforcements were doub- 
ling out in the direction of the 
shots. Taking about twenty men, he 
turned back to recover those who had 
fallen. The few dead were collected 
and carried back, and Trefusis was 
just picking up his party when 
Brown, who was close behind him, 
sang out : 

* Duck, sir! ” 

Before he could follow this advice 
he felt himself hurled over by some- 
thing heavy with a most appalling 
smell of humanity and foul sheep- 
skin. He was conscious of Brown’s 
vigorous language as he _ struck 
with his bayonet at something that 
writhed and struggled above him. 
There was a choking gasp, more than 
once repeated, a thing tore past him 
as he struggled to rise—a furious 
human soul, forced out of its earthly 
tenement—then he fainted. 

When he awoke some hours later it 
was light, and he became aware of 
Brown sitting cross-legged in the door 
of his tent patiently burnishing a 
sword. Half dazed, and having 
completely forgotten the past night’s 
occurrence, he called out testily— 

‘What the deuce——” 

“‘ Beg pardon, sir! You wasn’t to 
talk—doctor’s orders, sir.” 

Brown sprang to attention. 

Trefusis half sat up, felt very giddy, 
and lay back again angrily. Staring 
at the circumscribed view of dusty 
ground and bare hillside through the 
tent flaps, with a head that seemed 
more or less useless, he tried to pull 
himself together and piece the hazy 
fragments of recollection into a co- 
herent whole. 

Brown had disappeared, but pre- 
sently he came back with something 
in a basin that Trefusis declined. 

** Doctor’s orders, sir,’’ said Brown 
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stolidly ; and Jim finally drank it 
and felt better.., 

“ Where’s my man ?” he asked a 
few moments later. 

“ Wounded, sir, rather bad, in ’is 
shoulder, same as you, sir.” 

He put up his hand in a dazed 
way and touched his bandages. Frown- 
ing, he tried to remember, but in the 
effort fell asleep again, and Brown 
burnished away, with an occasional 
glance at his idol, longing for a pipe, 
and suppressing a tendency to whistle. 

When Trefusis awoke late in the 
evening Brown was still to the fore, 
and his first movement brought the 
man to his side. Jim scowled, and 
Brown felt unhappy. “ The Captain 
must be bad or he wouldn’t look so 
savage !”’ he thought. 

** Will you tell me what the mean- 
ing of this is?” Trefusis asked 
laboriously ; his head was whizzing 
like an electric fan, and his ideas like- 
wise. 

The query worried Brown more than 
if he had been treated to strong lan- 
guage. “Surely the Capt’n was in a 
bad way.” In a real fright he ven- 
tured to adjust a bandage, and in 
doing so, managed to discover whether 
the wounded man was “very ’ot, 
for, if ’e is, ’e’s downright off ’is 
’ead.” 

But the Captain was cool enough. 

** Please, sir,” Brown said at last, 
in desperation, as the frown continued, 
“* p’raps you don’t quite call to mind, 
sir, we ’ad a bit of an ambush last 
night, and you was hit first off, and 
then a blanked Pathan, begging your 
pardon, sir, chucked ’isself off a rock 
atop of you, and you got a nasty 
knock—regular silly you was. That’s 
all, sir.” 

He said it very slowly and distinctly 
as if talking to someone both deaf and 
stupid, and he was positively pink 
with pride through his sunburn when 
at last a look of comprehension 
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dawned on his Captain’s worried 
countenance. 

“We beat ’em off beautiful, sir ; 
eleven of ’em dead, and four of ours. 
Six wounded, includin’ you, sir. The 
Pathans lost a goodish many wounded, 
and p’raps some more dead, but we 
only found eleven, and one was the 
beggar as nearly did for you, sir. 
No, sir, no fightin’ to-day, only a 
reconnaysence in force. Burton’s in 


hospital, sir, so I’m told off in ’is 
place.” 
* 


* * x 


Trefusis was furious ! He was to be 
left behind, as he was still feverish at 
night. The Pathans had gathered in 
their strength, andjTrefusis, distrustful 
of the wisdom of his chief in waiting, 
instead of going in at them at once, 
had listened eagerly to Zuffir Khan’s 
account of the scouts’ reports, as they 
came in day by day. Brown, too, 
had done his best to collect all the in- 
formation his imperfect knowledge of 
the vernacular allowed; but he did 
not tell his Captain, amongst other 
things he had learnt, that, owing to 
the inaction and “ constant sniping ”’ 
the spirits and endurance of the men 
were wearing down to the thinness of 
a hair. Brown did not disclose this, 
but Trefusis guessed it, and hesitated 
to speak of it in his turn. A curious 
nervous tension and fear of disaster 
began to fasten upon him, and he 
took to raving at night in a more or 
less subdued fasliion, as his tempera- 
ture went up. Brown listened, and 
grew distraught, for he loved Trefusis 
in his queer way, as only men can care 
for those whom they look up to and 
hold in awe. 

One night, wher Brown’s invention 
had given out, and he was wondering 
how he could possibly pacify the de- 
lirious man who gazed at him with 
such angry persistence, the doctor 
marched into the tent. 

“You'll be cut up to a man,” 
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Jim was raving, “and serve you 
right ; but it’s an infernal shame my 
company should suffer for your idiocy 
No men can stand this coddling and 
fussing, and strain. Oh, Lord!” and 
his fevered head rolled from side to 
side on a tumbled pillow. 

The doctor said nothing. Another 
volley of furious invective from Tre- 
fusis, and a whispered, “ ’E’s like this 
every night, sir,” from Brown, sent 
the doctor away, after he had given 
his patient a dose which presently 
reduced him to quietude. 

Late as it was the Colonel was 
awake, and with the adjutant was 
discussing the advisability of a council 
of war. The Colonel was saying : 

“The men’s nerves are so shaken 
by losses that we cannot ask too 
much of them. In that surprise the 
other night they got off very satis- 
factorily on the whole, and made a 
good bag on the other side.” 

“They had a man at their head,” 
thought the adjutant. “If you’d 
taken them on next day, they’d have 
fought like wolves,” he said aloud. 

** But I did not think it advisable 
to march into a position that would 
entail a frontal attack. They needed 
time to steady their nerves,” the 
Colonel continued, “‘I have made 
up my mind that we must get 
round the enemy’s flank—take him 
in rear—get him between the upper 
and the nether millstones and grind 
him exceeding small.” 

The Chief had shadowy recollec- 
tions of a certain verse about the 
“mills of God,” and may have 
imagined himself a_ representative 
of the Deity. He belonged to a 
Simla clique who were dignified by 
the name of “‘ Tin Gods on Wheels.” 
When he did move he would do so 
swiftly, and the result would be 
annihilation. He could not know 
that Jenkins—who, though plain and 
uninteresting outwardly, and not 
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a member of the clique, was gifted 
with considerable powers of intui- 
tion—had followed his train of ideas, 
and was indulging in gloomy fore- 
bodings. He was thinking it not at 
all uncertain on which side the 
threatened annihilation would fall. 

“I think, sir,” he said uneasily, 
“that a flanking movement in these 
hills has been proved to be almost im- 
possible. There is no survey to guide 
us beyond Daur, and we must descend 
three thousand feet into a succession 
of narrowravines, and then must climb 
the side of a flat wall, into unknown 
country. We do know, thanks to 
Trefusis, what is ahead of us, and that 
we have support if we fight to our 
front. We shall have the highest 
ground, which is a considerable ad- 
vantage. The longer we wait, the 
more of the enemy we shall have to 
engage ; my advice is, attack them 
at once. Martin and Buchanan are 
wild to begin; they hold splendid 
positions, and their men are chafing 
at the delay.” 

“T think you forget,” said the 
Colonel pompously, “that I should 
call in the officers you mention, to 
confer with them befcre taking action. 
Besides, the public and the Press at 
home have to be considered, and we 
cannot have heavy casualty lists. We 
live in the days of telegraphs.” 

The adjutant’s thin face hardened 
into a sneer, which he hid by stooping 
to settle a fold of his puttie. 

“Cut the wires! Our only corre- 
spondent is a sensible chap, and, in 
any case, I can manage him; he’s 
half a Tommy himself. Fight first, 
and wire afterwards, when we’ve 
cleared the ground. Believe me, sir, 
everyone——”’ 

At this point the doctor entered 
with scant ceremony. 

The C.O. glanced up fussily, expect- 
ing to hear of some fresh casualties. 

““T’ve come, sir, to tell you what 
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effect this waiting and being sniped is 
having on the men. One of your 
best officers, Trefusis, is delirious on 
the subject ; keen to get the fighting 
over, and save the nerves of his com- 
pany from the effects of this target 
practice.” 

Dr. Herepath was a well-known 
Harley Street man, who had come out 
with special leave to study the ques- 
tion of gunshot wounds and Indian 
fevers. He wasablunt man, and, when 
he spoke, did so irrespective of digni- 
taries. The Colonel frowned, but 
listened. He did not like plain speak- 
ing, and he hated being hustled, 
but still he listened; for Aylward 
Herepath was an authority in his 
way, and not a man to be overawed. 

While he wes speaking the doctor’s 
trained eye noted the same signs of 
overstrain in the large heavy figure at 
the rough camp table, that he had 
seen in the rank and file. Colonel 
Dean’s heavy under-lip hung even 
looser than usual, and the watery 
blue eyes in the red face were not 
steady. Originally a good soldier, 
years and flesh had begun to tell, and 
the man was not the perfectly ad- 
justed sensitive instrument he should 
have been, to hold command of a force 
detailed to clear a determined and 
fanatical enemy out of a difficult 
country. 

The Colonel felt, though he would 
not acknowledge it, that weariness of 
body and soul which comes to a man 
after a certain age, and the doctor 
saw the signs of it heavily on him 
that night. 

“Tf you call in Martin and 
Buchanan, sir, you will lose time, and 
it is certain your losses will be heavier, 
the longer you wait. Men won’t stand 
more than a certain amount of strain 
without going to pieces, and its 
scarcely fair to ask them to do so,” 
the adjutant said eagerly. 

The C.O. fidgeted uneasily. The 
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idea of an instant move was abhorrent 
to him. But the capable young brain 
and hot blood of the sound man 
finally carried the day. The adjutant 
went away well pleased, while deeply 
regretting Trefusis’ inability to help. 
He worked hard all night, and the 
orders were out before daylight. The 
whole force were to move at once, 
and fight the enemy when and where- 
ever they met them. Gallopers car- 
ried the orders to the advanced posts 
before the daylight, and at dawn, 
Trefusis, waking, heard the clank of 
the gun-gear as the screw batteries 
moved off, the scramble and tramp 
of feet past his tent, and the subdued 
remarks of men intent on business. 
Brown had been relieved and had 
marched with B Company an hour 
ago, and an orderly was stolidly 
setting things in order, now and then 
stopping to listen and look through 
the door of the tent at the rapidly 
emptying camp. 


Trefusis was unusually quiet for the 


first two or three hours. He accepted 
placidly all that was done for him, 
and the doctor left for the front, con- 
vinced he would sleep the better part 
of the day, and that there would be 
no return of the delirium. As the 
camp grew drowsy, the orderly went 
out to find the young doctor left 
in charge with a request that he, 
too, be put on the sick list. He did 
not come back again, and Tre- 
fusis, after lying with his eyes shut, 
and an impression that a large sta- 
tionary engine was working outside 
his tent, not realising that the de- 
lusion was due to his own mounting 
temperature, suddenly sat up in bed. 
Then very deliberately, and with a 
good deal of difficulty, he got up and 
dressed. 

He managed to get into his serge 
without damaging his shoulder very 
much, and he even put a certain 
amount of smartness into his appear- 
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ance, but he was not equal to shaving 
himself. Just as he had finished, and 
was trying to remember whereabouts 
his pony might be, a native orderly 
came into the tent and stood trans- 
fixed. 

But, with the curious cunning of all 
mad, or fevered brains, Jim said 
curtly : 

“Bring my pony. Huk’m hai!” 
(“It is the order.”) And the native 
disappeared, obeying implicitly, 
though with a shade of doubt. 

Swaying a little as he walked, Tre- 
fusis followed him, and in a short 
time was mounted and riding out of 
camp unnoticed, his syce trotting 
behind him. 

There was no question of his mis- 
taking the route, for he had surveyed 
it in the first instance, and he followed 
it mechanically over rough and 
smooth, As the fever heightened 
he felt an exultant strength begin- 
ning to rise, and on the few level 
bits he pushed along, with only one 
grim determined thought in his 
brain. 

As the last two miles of the fourteen 
he had to traverse were lessening 
before his dogged advance, a pro- 
longed scream and bursting sound 
caught his ear. 

The guns were in action, and in- 
stinctively he struck off to the right. 
B Company had marched out on the 
right flank in the morning, and he 
meant to join them before they could 
break back. It was not unlikely that 
they might do this, and he would not 
have it. 

Thousands of miles away and cen- 
turies ago he had known that the 
nerves of a regiment were being 
shaken, and that someone who could 
steady them was likely to be wanting 
at the critical moment, but he could 
remedy that now. On and on, until 
at last puffs of smoke and the roar 
and rattle of musketry caught his 
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bloodshot eyes and smote his strain- 
ing ears. 

At a certain point he sent the pony 
scrambling like a cat up a rise in the 
boulder-strewn ground, and then the 
relief map of the whole fight lay below 
him, a couple of hundred feet down 
the slope. He could see the screw 
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Trefusis ground his teeth. They 
had been doing hard outpost and 
scouting duty for weeks, and were as 
steady as rocks. He watched them 
working like machines. Not one 
single connected thought ran through 
his mind, nothing but impressions 
and intuitions. He was aware that 


“HE PUSHED ALONG WITH GRIM DETERMINED THOUGHT.” 


guns working away to right and left 
on the flanking hills, dropping their 
shells with a beautiful precision. To 
his front, and below the batteries, 
lying down and waiting for the order 
to charge, was the regiment firing 
steady volleys, then advancing in 
skirmishing order and dropping again. 
Far out on the left were the Ghurkhas. 


his own men were not so well in hand. 
There was a bad check once, and two 
figures well out in front of the line 
fell, and with them a piteous number 
of the rank and file. The enemy were 
closing in, pushing on over their own 
swathes of dead and dying, with 
the superb indifference to death of 
the Eastern fanatic, Trefusis felt 
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something suddenly light and blaze in 
his brain. Slipping from his pony he 
ran down the hill. With the swiftness 
and silence of a snake, he avoided 
being seen by the men he passed. 

He began to have an extraordinary 
feeling of exaltation, as if his spirit 
towered miles above his _ body. 
Indeed, the latter grew momentarily 
taller also, and his 
strength was as the 
strength of a Titan. 
When he could hear 
the sound of the 
laboured breathing 
of the fighting men, 
and the sob of one 
wounded who still 
struggled on to the 
front, Trefusis drew ° 
his sword, and giving 
the man, one of his 
own fellows, a word 
of encouragement, 
took his place in the 
wavering line; as 
he did so, the 
Ghazi rush 
rolled down on 
them like a 
wave. 

The English 
regiment, weak- 
ened by long 
inaction and 
time to think, 
checked and 
wouldhave 
broken, but 
Trefusis, with a 
cry that carried 
far and wide, 
rushed forward, and Brown, who had 
seen him, shrieked : 

“It’s the Captain! Come on, for 
God’s sake! ’E’ll be cut up else.” 

As he ran, Trefusis cried, turning 
round : 

** Remember the last five minutes, 
lads!” 


“* REMEMBER THE LAST FIVE MINUTES, LADS.’ 
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No one really heard him, but the 
ranks suddenly yelled, and threw 
themselves forward with a force that 
sent the bayonets in up to the hilts. 
For a mad space of time they only 
knew that they were backing up a 
man who had come as from the dead 
to rally them. The thrust and crush, 
the heat, the stifling nearness of the 

enemy slackened,and 
they were through 
the Pathans and out 
on the farther side. 
Behind them surged 
a disorganized host, 
who were being ac- 
counted for gallantly 
by the reserves. B 
Company’s magnifi- 
cent charge had car- 
ried the whole line 
with it, and Trefusis 
knew, as he pitched 
forward and fell, that 
the “last five min- 
utes’ had done its 

work. His 

men had not 

disgraced 


themselves at 
y the last. 
e°* — Tt so hap- 
;° pened that he 
lived, after 
all, to find 
his _ reward, 
thanks to 
Brown’s dog- 
ged pluck. 
The doctor, 
who had 
watched the 
fight from its beginning to its ragged 
end, came down the hill to where the 
Colonel lay under the shelter of a 
great rock. 
* He was going fast, but his mind 
was clear, and the intuition denied 
him in life came vividly to him 
throngh the mists of death. 
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* It’s all right, doctor, I’ve got my 
uittance. You were right; you 
didn’t know I’d heard,” he paused 
and breathed with difficulty. “It’s 
the men who are still young — 
enough—not to feel the inertia— 
the ageing body, who should carry 
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out —things like these — God for- 
give my mistakes —any lives I’ve 
lost in consequence — don’t count 
those bravely spent—quite right! 
I had lost the spring. Good-night, 
doctor, it’s good to be able to — 
sleep.” 


NOCTURNE 


BY MARK LANE 


eonae winds sweep soft and low, 
Murmuring streamlets flow 
Through the lone dale. 
Dusky bats flit along, 
Birds sing their evening song 
In woodland vale, 


Twinkling stars come and go, 
Owl’s hoot sounds fall of woe 
From ruined tower. 
Fairy forms flit around, 
Elves dance, yet make no sound, 
This magic hour. 


List to me, lady love, 
By yonder moon above 
I here do vow, 
Ever your gage to wear, 
Ever your life to share, 
Guard you from every care: 


Your knight from now, 
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for nearly twenty-five years 

in the service of the Great 

Southern Steam Navigation 
Company, when that company un- 
expectedly sold its steamers, wound 
up its affairs, and left Captain Roberts 
stranded. He had earned an ex- 
cellent reputation as a capital sailor, 
an honest man, and a kind-hearted 
commander; but he was no longer 
young. For more than six months 
he tried to obtain a new command, 
but he found no opening. He hada 
large family of children dependent 
upon him for support, and he had 
saved next to nothing from his frugal 
pay. It was absolutely necessary 
that he should obtain employment 
at the earliest possible moment. At 
first he had supposed that he would 
find little difficulty in obtaining com- 
mand of an Atlantic passenger stea- 
mer, but when he found that this 
was impossible, and that the owners 
of southern-going passenger ships 
had no berth for him, he moderated 
his ambition, and searched for a 
tramp steamer in want of a good 
captain. Even here he failed during 
long weary months, and when at last 
Messrs. Drown and Leavitt offered 
him the charge of a steamer bound to 
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the Cape, he thankfully accepted the 
offer. 

It is true that Drown and Leavitt 
did not bear a good name among 
sailors and underwriters. They had 
been peculiarly unfortunate, having 
totally lost three steamers in two 
consecutive years. There were those 
who did not hesitate to say that the 
three steamers had been sent to sea 
in order that they might be lost, but 
the underwriters who had insured the 
unfortunate vessels could find no 
proof of foul play. 

To Captain Roberts’ surprise 
Drown, the senior member of the firm, 
seemed to be a genial, straightforward 
sort of man, who frankly said that 
he had taken a liking to the Captain, 
and was glad to have the chance to 
help him. If Captain Roberts had 
had any serious suspicions of the 
character of his new owners they 
vanished when Drown offered him 
liberal pay, and told him to choose 
his own officers. 

The steamer lay at Plymouth, and 
Roberts, accepting Drown’s assur- 
ance that she was in excellent con- 
dition, did not go to see her until 
the day of sailing. Meanwhile, he 
hunted up the mate of his last ship, 
a quiet Scotchman by the name of 
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Reid, and offered him the berth of 
mate of the Dundee. Reid whistled 
when he heard the name of the 
owners, but said nothing except that 
he was quite ready to go with Roberts 
in any ship and on any voyage. 
Collins, the officer whom Captain 
Roberts selected as his second mate, 
was warmly recommended by Reid. 
He was a young man with a cheerful 
face and pleasing manners, and 
Roberts liked him from the first. 
“If Drown and Leavitt are good 
enough for you and Mr. Reid,” 
Collins remarked, when Roberts en- 
gaged him, “they are good enough 
for me, but I hope the steamer has 
boats enough to carry the lot of us.” 
Which dark saying did not imme- 
diately convey any meaning to Cap- 
tain Roberts, who was noted for a 
congenital inability to comprehend 
a joke. 

The Dundee was to sail in three 
days after Captain Roberts had found 
his officers, and the evening before 
the day of sailing a stranger called 
on the Captain, and asked to see 
him alone. He gave his name as 
Stevens, and said that he represented 
the Naiad Insurance Company. He 
told Captain Roberts that, in com- 
mon with all marine insurance men, 
he was entirely familiar with the 
Captain’s reputation, and he con- 
gratulated him on having obtained a 
new command. 

** That’s very kind of you,”’ replied 
Captain Roberts, “‘ but if you’ve any 
business with me I’d thank you to 
bear a hand and get on with it, for 
I’ve a lot to do to-night before I 
can turn in.” 

“The fact is, Captain,” said 
Stevens, “‘I find that we have insured 
the Dundee pretty heavily. Now, 
Drown and Leavitt are, of course, 
excellent men, but they have been 
very unlucky, and for my part I don’t 
believe in dealing with unlucky men. 
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If I had been in London instead of 
the Riviera, the Dundee would never 
have been insured by us.” 

““T don’t see what I’ve got to do 
with the insurance,” said Roberts 
coldly. 

** Nothing whatever, Captain ! ”’ re- 
plied Stevens. “Only I do most 
sincerely hope that no disaster will 
happen to the Dundee while you are 
in command of her.” 

** Look here,’ exclaimed Roberts, 
“just let me know what you're 
driving at. Do you suppose that 
I’ll be any more careful of my ship 
on account of her having been in- 
sured in your company than I would 
if she wasn’t insured ? ” 

“* Most certainly not,” said Stevens. 
“We all know what a careful and 
conscientious commander you are. 
But in case anything should happen 
to your ship, we should have to pay 
the insurance money, for there 
wouldn’t be the least chance that 
you should have done anything, or 
forgotten to do anything, by which 
the insurance would be forfeited. 
Why, sir, I knew a captain whose ship 
was sunk in a collision, and the in- 
surance policy was forfeited merely 
because the mate had called the 
look-out aft a minute, for some reason 
or another. Just then the ship was 
run into, and it was proved that 
there was no look-out at the time. 
Such accidents happen every now 
and then, but with you I am morally 
certain they could never happen.” 

“See here, my lad,” said Captain 
Roberts, rising to his feet, “‘ I can’t 
make you out nohow. I’m not going 
to get angry with you, for I don’t 
know what you mean, but I’m going 
to say to you that I can’t waste any 
more time, and I’ll be obliged to you 
if you'll either say what you’ve got 
to say or else say good night.” 

The Captain’s face was flushed, for 
he was a choleric man, and prone to 
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sudden explosions of temper. Stevens 
saw the signs of a coming storm, and 
made haste to retreat. 

““T only meant, Captain,” he said, 
as he shook hands with Roberts, 
“to call and congratulate you on 
having taken charge of a ship that 
our company has insured. You don’t 
seem to know how much we in- 
surance people prize a man like you. 
Well, Til detain you no _ longer. 
When you get back to London, drop 
in at our office, and ask for me, and 
we'll have luncheon together. Good 
night.”” And he bowed himself out. 

“Very rum,” said Captain Roberts 
to himself as the man vanished. 
““Comes here and wants me to be 
particular and not lose my ship. 
That’s as much as I ¢an make out. 
His mind must be sprung. Any- 
how, I don’t want to see any more of 
him.” 

The Dundee was something of a 
disappointment to Captain Roberts, 
when he finally took command of her. 
She had been employed in carrying 
copper ore from South Africa to 
England, and, next to coals, copper 
is probably the most demoralising 
cargo that a steamer can carry. 
The Dundee looked disreputable, not 
merely because she needed paint 
and a new suit of sails, but because 
she wore the indefinable look of a 
steamer that has gone down in the 
social scale, and become seedy, out 
of the elbows, and generally down 
on her luck. It was a bitter blow 
to Captain Roberts to pass from 
the command of a fine large liner 
to that of a shabby cargo boat, flying 
the house-flag of Messrs. Drown 
and Leavitt, but he bowed to neces- 
sity, and put as cheerful a face as 
possible on the matter. He had two 
good officers; the engineer seemed 
to be a capable and trustworthy man ; 
the crew, though small in numbers, 
was fairly good in quality, and Messrs. 
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Drown and Leavitt had certainly 
supplied the Captain’s table with 
good provisions. After all, it was 
something to tread one’s own quarter 
deck again after a long term of 
anxiety ashore, and as the fresh breeze 
from the south-west blew the heavy 
column of black smoke from the 
Dundee’s funnel straight over her 
wake, and the smell of the sea filled 
the Captain’s nostrils, he was glad, 
and very nearly happy. 

That the Dundee leaked was not 
surprising. Copper ore corrodes the 
plates of a ship when it comes in 
contact with them, and the Dundee 
had carried many loads of copper. 
Every four hours she had to be 
pumped out. This would have been 
of little consequence if she had been 
provided with steam pumps, but 
she had only hand pumps, and they 
are not popular with sailors.. 

**T’ve had a look over the boats,” 
said the second mate at dinner that 
night. ‘“‘ They’re all right. The two 
whale boats will carry all of us, and 
they'll live in pretty near any kind 
of sea.” 

“But we don’t mean to take to 
the boats,” said Captain Roberts, 
with a puzzled look. “ Ail the same, 
you’re right in overhauling them.” 

“TI think better of Drown and 
Leavitt than I did,’ continued the 
second mate. “If they furnish all 
their ships with boats as good as ours, 
it shows that they don’t want to 
drown anybody if they can help it.” 

“Of course they don’t,” replied 
the Captain. “ Whoever supposed 
that they did want to drown any- 
body ? Seems to me, Mr. Collins, 
that you’ve got a prejudice against 
the owners. There’s no good in that. 
They’ve been unlucky, but that’s 
what may happen to any firm. It’s 
our business to see that they don’t 
have any more bad luck, so far as 
this ship is concerned.” 
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The next day the wind and sea in- 
creased, and the Dundee, being heavily 
loaded with general merchandise, and 
not being by nature a remarkably 
good sea boat, laboured heavily and 
leaked more and more. That after- 
noon the Captain broke out the cargo 
in Hold No.1, where the chief leak 
seem to be situated, and found that 
the water was rushing in through a 
good-sized hole in one of the bottom 
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of the ship from stem to stern with 
a long rope, in the bight of which the 
signal halyards were caught, and 
brought on deck. Then in the place 
of the lead a screw-bolt was made 
fast to the halyards; the bolt was 
hove overboard, and drawn up 
through the hole in the plate. After 
this it was comparatively easy to 
pass the end of the bolt through a 
spare plate with a hole in the middle, 











“ A FIERCE DESIRE TO PUNISH THE SCOUNDRELS POSSESSED HIM.” 


How to stop the leak was a 


plates. 
grave question, for one cannot plug 
a hole in an eighth of an inch plate 
that has been corroded to the thin- 


ness of a sheet of paper. But the 
second mate asked to be allowed to 
make a trial. He made a bit of lead 
fast to the signal halyard, and 
lowered it through the hole in the 
plate. Next he swept the bottom 


to screw a nut to the end of the bolt, 
and thus make the damaged plate 
as good as new. The leak was stopped, 
and Captain Roberts assured Collins 
that his conduct in stopping the leak 
should be brought to the attention 
of the owners as soon as the ship 
should return to England. Collins 
thanked him grimly. He had a 
clear idea of the amount of gratitude 
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that Drown and Leavitt would owe 
him, if it should prove that he had 
really saved the ship. 

But two days later another leak 
had made itself manifest—a much 
bigger leak than the one that Collins 
had stopped. This time it was Hold 
No. 2 which was trying to take in the 
Atlantic Ocean. A sail was thrummed 
underneath the leak, but it did no 
appreciable good. And then a third 
leak in Hold No. 1 appeared. What- 
ever good seamanship could suggest 
for stopping the leaks was tried, 
but with no success. Incessant pump- 
ing was now imperative, and still, in 
spite of all efforts, the water was 
slowly and steadily gaining. It would 
have been hopeless to attempt to 
repeat the second mate’s success with 
the original leak, for it would have 
taken hours to break out the cargo 
in both holds, and the men could not 
be spared from the pumps. 

The Dundee was now in the middle 
of the Bay of Biscay. The weather, 
although it could not be called really 
bad, was far from settled. The wind 
blew half a gale from the southward, 
and the sea ran high. The outlook 
was not a cheerful one. There was 
every reason to believe that the ship’s 
bottom was thoroughly rotten, and 
that she had been sent to sea with 
the expectation that she would 
founder on her way to the Cape. 

Captain Roberts’ indignation, when 
the true state of affairs dawned upon 
him, knew no bounds. It was bad 
enough that the Dundee should have 
been sent to sea in an utterly un- 
seaworthy condition, but the fact 
that her owners -rhad made use of 
the Captain’s good name as a bait 
wherewith to entrap the underwriters, 
made him furious. A fierce desire 
to punish the scoundrels seized him. 
If he could only prevent them from 
collecting the insurance money he 
would not so much mind losing the 


ship. All at once the recollection 
of Stevens, and his apparently mean- 
ingless visit returned to him. What 
was it the man had said about cap- 
tains who had vitiated insurance 
policies by some careless mistake ? 
Then there flashed upon him the 
meaning of Stevens’ hints. Stevens 
knew that the Dundee was doomed, 
and that sooner or later Roberts would ~ 
learn the truth. Stevens hoped that 
a desire for revenge would urge 
Roberts to take measures that would 
make the insurance policy worthless. 
and cause the loss of the Dundee to fall 
exclusively upon her owners. “ And, 
by George, I'll do it,” said Roberts 
to himself. “I'll do the murdering 
scoundrels out of their money if I 
ruin myself by doing it.” 

Going to his room, Roberts sum- 
moned the two mates to join him, 
and laid the situation before them. 
It was morally certain that the ship 
would founder within the next forty- 
eight hours, and that all hands would 
be compelled to take to the boats. 

** She’s here to sink,”’ cried Roberts, 
striking his fist on the table, “‘ and I 
wouldn’t mind going down with her 
if I could do Drown and Leavitt 
out of that insurance money.” 

**“Same here,” said the second 
mate. “I'd lose my certificate any 
day if I could get square with the 
beggars. Show me some way of 
upsetting the insurance policy and 
I’m game to take it.” 

“Tf,” said Captain Roberts, 
“neither you nor Mr. Reid knew 
anything of navigation, the policy 
wouldn’t be worth a farthing.” 

“For the first time in my life I’m 
sorry I ever learned navigation,” 
said Reid. 

-‘‘ Look here,” said the Captain, 
** suppose you two refuse to do duty, 
and turn mutinous. Suppose I dis- 
rate you both, and put two sailors 
in your places. Then we abandon 
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the ship and she sinks, the acting 
first and second mates not knowing 
anything of navigation. Where will 
Drown and Leavitt’s insurance be 
then?” And the Captain leaned 
back in his chair, and regarded his 
two officers with a grin intended to 
express the deepest cunning. 

** It’s a go, as far as Iam concerned,’ 
said Collins. “ I’ll mutiny the minute 
you give me the word. What do 
you say, Mr. Reid ?” 

‘I’m thinking that there’s a good 


saved, I expect that you'll both 
mutiny, and refuse to do any duty 
whatever.” 

The three returned to the deck, 
and the second mate, whose watch 
it was, resumed his station on the 
bridge. The pumps clanged sullenly, 
and the green water, as clear as the 
sea itself, poured steadily from the 
pumps. The men worked doggedly, 
and with the knowledge that they 
were only delaying by a little the 
moment for abandoning the ship. 








“THAT THE ‘DUNDEE’ LEAKED WAS NOT SURPRISING.” 


deal in what Captain Roberts says,” 
replied the mate. “Anyhow, we 
can’t do better than to try his plan. 
Anything that I can do to spoil the 
game of those black-hearted villains 
I’m ready to do, barring murder and 
pawnbroking.”’ 

“Then that’s settled, gentlemen,” 
said the Captain, rising and preparing 
to go on deck. “ We'll wait a bit, 
and see how things shape themselves, 
but when I say to you that I’ve made 
up my mind that the ship can’t be 


By the Captain’s orders the carpenter 
once more sounded the well, and 
reported that in the course of the last 
hour the water had risen fully two 
inches. 

Captain Roberts walked aft to 
where the mate was thoughtfully 
leaning over the side, and contem- 
plating the water flowing from the 
pumps. “Mr. Reid,” he said, “ we 
shall have to leave her by morning. 
I only hope the sea will go down by 
then.” ; 
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** What you hope ain’t of the least 
consequence to me,” replied the mate, 
looking steadily at the Captain. 

““What’s that you say?” ex- 
claimed the Captain, nettled by his 
officer’s tone. “Don’t you forget 
yourself, Mr. Reid.” 

“Tl do as I please,” replied Reid, 
** and, what’s more, I'll have nothing 
more to do with your beastly old 
sieve. I refuse to do duty any 
longer aboard a ship that ain’t fit 
to be broken up in any respectable 
yard.” 

Captain Roberts, in his anger at the 
insulting language of the mate, quite 
forgot the agreement between them. 
“Mr. Reid,” he said, choking with 
anger, ‘“‘ you can go below and stop 
there. And you’ll enter in the log- 
book that I disrated you for mu- 
tinous conduct and insulting lan- 
guage. No! send the log-book to 
my room ; I won’t trust you to make 
mother entry in it.” 

Reid smiled, and went below, and 
the Captain, still puffing with rage, 
went on the bridge, and informed the 
second mate that he had disrated the 
mate- for mutiny. 

“I can’t understand what’s the 
matter with him,” said the Captain. 
*“* He’s always been a good man, but 
when I told him that we must abandon 
the ship by morning, he turned on me 
with language which I won’t allow 
any man to use to me while I’m 
captain of a ship.” 

“Since you’ve disrated Mr. Reid, 
you better disrate me,” said Collins. 
“I’m sick of you and your ship, and 
I decline to have anything more to 
do with either of you.” 

The Captain looked for a moment 
as if he would strike the second mate, 
but suddenly the recollection of his 
plan for vitiating the insurance policy 
returned to him. “ Very well, Mr. 
Collins,” he said, after swallowing his 
rage, ““I disrate you. I forgot for a 


moment that we had all three agreed 
on this plan, but, still I must say 
that you and Mr. Reid might have 
been a little more respectful to me. 
It wasn’t necessary for you to use 
insulting language.” 

“I never yet heard of a mutiny 
that was managed in a polite and 
pleasant way,” replied Collins. ‘“‘ My 
idea is that if you’ve got a thing to do, 
it ought to be done thoroughly. [ll 
go below now, sir, seeing as I’m not 
an officer any longer. Sorry to leave 
you, but I can’t conscientiously stop 
on the bridge any longer. No 
passengers allowed here, you know.” 

Collins left the bridge, and the Cap- 
tain, now fully aware that the two 
mates were only playing the parts 
allotted to them, summoned two 
of the crew—Thompson and Withers 
—and placed them respectively in 
charge of the two watches. Then, 
leaving Withers on the bridge, with 
orders to call him on the slightest 
emergency, he went to his room, 
where he found the log-book waiting 
for him. He made an entry to the 
effect that “‘ This day, the first and 
second mates having mutinied and 
refused to do duty, were disrated, 
and the port watch was placed in 
charge of William Thompson, A.B., 
and the starboard watch in charge 
of Andrew Withers, A.B.” It was 
not a long entry, but in Captain 
Robert’s opinion it was amply long 
enough to deprive Messrs. Drown and 
Leavitt of all claims to insurance 
money, in case the ship should be 
lost, and the log-book should survive 
and be brought into court. 

The next morning the ship was 
abandoned, and after waiting until 
the Dundee had vanished beneath 
the water, the two boats containing 
the officers and crew of the steamer 
shaped a course for the French coast. 
They were, however, picked up within 
a few hours by a liner bound to 
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London, where the men speedily dis- 
persed, after the fashion of sailors, 
while Captain Roberts took the first 
train for Plymouth and reported the 
loss of the Dundee to her owners. 
Drown seemed greatly shocked by 
the loss of the ship. “It seems, 
Captain,” he remarked solemnly, “as 
if it were a judgment for some wicked- 
ness on the part of somebody, though 
I accuse no man. This is the fourth 
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wickedness going on. Why, there 
were my two mates. They actually 
mutinied the day briore the ship 
sank, and I had to disrate them and 
put two sailors in their places.” 
Drown was obviously startled. 
“That was very unfortunate,” he 
exclaimed. “Of course, you didn’t 


mention the circumstance in the log- 
book ? ” 
“Of course I did,” replied the 








“ THEY WATCHED HER SINK BENEATH THE WAVES.” 


ship we have lost within three years, 
and I fear it will bring us to the brink 
of ruin.” 

“* 1’m of your opinion, Mr. Drown,” 
replied Roberts, who had deter- 
mined that nothing should induce him 
to lose his temper, or to admit until 
the proper time should oome his 
knowledge that the Dundee had been 
purposely lost. ‘“There’s a lot of 


Captain. ‘I never make any mis- 
take about keeping my log straight. 
I knew you’d be the first to find fault 
if I hadn’t put down all the facts just 
as they happened.” 

** Just so,” said Drown. 
you the lag-book here ? ” 

“Left it at my place in London,’ 
replied the Captain. 

“Then please send it to me at 


“ Have 


’ 
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once,” said Drown. “I'll see, Cap- 
tain, that the loss of your ship 
doesn’t do you any harm. Either 
you shall have another ship, or a 
handsome sum of money. Now, 
hurry back to London, and send me 
that log-book without delay. I am 
very anxious to see it.” 

Roberts returned to London, but 
he did not send the log-book to Drown. 
On the contrary, he took it with him 
to the office of the Naiad Insurance 
Company, where he saw Stevens, and 
casually mentioned that he had been 
compelled to disrate his mates just 
before the Dundee was lost. He even 
consented to lend the log-book to 
Stevens, as the latter had a warm 
desire to read the record of the 
Dundee’s last voydge, and when 
Roberts left the office, it was with a 
smiling face, and with the assurance 
on the part of Stevens that the in- 
fluence of the Company would be 
exerted to obtain for him a new 
command. Within the next fort- 
night he found himself * appointed 
to the command of an Atlantic 
liner, and the proprietor of a bundle 
of bank notes for two hundred 
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pounds, which had been left in 
an envelope at his door by an 
unidentified messenger. Roberts 
never tried to trace the origin of this 
windfall, but he had his suspicions, 
which he judged had best be kept 
to himself. 

Messrs. Drown and Leavitt did not 
venture to contest their claim for 
the insurance money in court. They 
submitted, after much _blustering, 
to the refusal of the Naiad Company 
to pay a penny, and soon afterwards 
went into bankruptcy. It is not 
reported that their failure was re- 
gretted by anyone except their cre- 
ditors. As for Captain Roberts, when 
he heard that the firm of Drown 
and Leavitt existed no longer, he 
hunted up Reid and Collins, and 
gave them a dinner which they will 
probably remember to their latest 
day, so gorgeous and unprecedented 
in their experience was that wonderful 
festival, and in their enthusiasm 
they volunteered to go with Captain 
Roberts anywhere in the wide world, 
and to mutiny whenever and where- 
ever he might suggest, and as often 
as he might desire. 
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ON THE WING. 


THE IDLER 


IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


XIV.—THE LIFE OF THE MEADOW 


[es meadow lies in the palm 
of the hills. Northward, the 
great beech woods hold every 

height ; but to the south there 
is nothing but chequered cornlands, 
gipsy-gold of wheat and sad yellow 
of barley, and grey-green oatfields 
that whisper all day long in the 
drowsy summer breeze. 

Here under the hedgerow it is 
cool and shady. Though you lie 
facing due south, and the mid-day sun 
strikes like a flaming broadside on 
your shelter, so dense is the over- 
hanging greenery that hardly a beam 
may struggle through. Centuries of 


twisted, tangled growth below bear 
up the vast spreading hedgerow- 
canopy; hawthorns full of green 
knots of clustered berries; white 
elder discs crowding edge to edge, 
and tier above tier; roses that draw 
to them all the twanging insect- 
minstrelsy of the countryside ; long 
waving bines of bryony that have 
mounted far above the topmost spray 
of the thicket, and now swing to and 
fro, snake-like, in the gentle air ; or, 
twining lustily together, stand up 
stark and straight in the sunbeams 
as though eager to win a tendril- 
hold in the very blue sky itself. 
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Perhaps, in the whole year’s story 
of growth and life, there is no fairer 
thing to be found in all the country 
side than a field of mowing-grass 
such as this, just when it has reached 
its zenith of rich ripe beauty. Right 
from your feet it spreads, a vast un- 
dulating sea of blossom ; thirty acres 
or more of softly blended colour, a 
myriad joyous, up-leaping forms of 
loveliness thronging away together 
under the burning midday light, until 
all is merged in one rich haze against 
the distant yellowing corn. Deep 
down in the green of the grass the 
buttercups lie, looming like sunken 
golden treasure ; and lower still a 
dim twinkling light of daisies silvers 
the meadow floor. Purple tares cling, 
and glow, and wander at all levels in 
the wavering emerald; great white 
marguerites—tens of thousands of 
them—float lightly on its surface 
like glistening ocean foam. And 
above all, slumbering and a-dream in 
the sunshine, the crimson sorrel- 
plumes tremble and sway together ; a 
limitless plane of rich rose-carmine, 
soft, diaphanous, textureless, yielding 
like fairy gossamer to every breeze 
that blows. In all nature there is 
nothing like the common mowing 
grass of summer, nothing so complete, 
so perfect, in every detail of colour, 
and delicate frailty of form. 

And lying here under the hedgerow 
in the cool grey shade, you soon be- 
come aware of another charm about 
the meadow, and that the greatest 
of all. A profoundness of solitude 
covers it as with a garment. Locked 
gates and high, impenetrable hedges 
have served to keep it free of all 
intruders ever since April went out 
with its sun-winnowed rain and storm. 
Until the mowing machine, with its 
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tures that live their unconsidered 
lives through, close to the warm 
protecting soil. 

There are sounds and sights of 
the lowlier side of wild nature to be 
met with here, for which elsewhere 
you may look in vain. When the 
breeze lulls for a moment its sighing 
undertone, and the wind-pattern, like 
watered silk, fades from the blossom- 
ing meadow sea, sometimes a curious 
rustling begins in the grass-bents 
almost at your feet. The restless, 
eager sound travels to and fro, grows 
loud or soft by turns. You can make 
out nothing at first, gaze as intently 
as you will. And then, parting the 
grass gently with your hands, you get 
a glimpse into an unthought-of, busy 
world. Down in the green jungle 
beneath, the field-mice are holding 
their noontide revels. You can see 


them now, winding in and out; 
little, dark skurrying forms, gam- 
together, 


bolling playing follow- 
my-leader through the stark, brist- 
ling blades. They are gone in a 
moment, fleeing before the light you 
have so rudely let in upon them. But 
you can see that the soil below is 
covered with a network of minute, 
yet well beaten tracks, leading off 
in every direction ; you have chanced 
upon the recreation-ground of a whole, 
blithe-hearted, pleasure-loving people, 
all in the compass of a kerchief’s span. 

It is the solitude, too, that brings 
some of the shiest of birds to this one 
particular meadow season after sea- 
son. The landrail has long made it 
his favourite, almost his exclusive 
haunt. There are other fields of 
mowing-grass close by, and leagues 
of rippling cornland, offering shelter 
just as secure; but he is seldom 
heard in them. Yet to this one 


aneadow, between the beech woods 
and the rushy margin of the stream, 
the landrail comes unfailingly year 
after year. Perhaps there is no one, 


shrill, busy, musical clatter, comes 
to break the idyll, a meadow laid 
down for hay is an unfailing sanctuary 
for all the timid, quiet-loving crea- 
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A SUSSEX MEADOW, 


much given to idling in the green 
way of the earth, who is unfamiliar 
with his dry, grating persistent note. 
Crek-crek ! crek-crek! All day long 
in the sultry weather, and often far 
into the night, his arid, penetrating 
voice frets the ear. It is one of the 
commonest sounds of the summer- 
tide ; but, for all its incessant repeti- 
tion, the landrail’s cry never seems 
monotonous. There is as subtle a 
variation in it as there is in the song 
of the south wind. 

Listen to it now, somewhere out in 
the fragrant sunny deep of the mea- 
dow. It is the male only that calls. 
You have heard him many times 
before from the same vantage nook. 
In the earliest days of May there was 
a ring of soft entreaty in his tone ; 
he was a lonely bachelor then, com- 
plaining to the sunshine and the blue 
sky at the hardness of his lot. Then 


came a sudden change in his husky 
music. The June grass was lush and 
tall. His solitary days were over. 
It was nesting-time. He craked 
almost as continuously as ever, yet 
it wasamirthful, optimistic, busy note. 
But now, in July, the voice of the 
landrail is heard less and less fre- 
quently with every day, as family 
cares accumulate about him. All the 
mirth and optimism have gone from 
his tone, and it has taken on an 
anxious peremptory quality. Now 
he is calling his family from place to 
place in the green wilderness; or 
leading them by the easiest ways 
through the stiff grass-bents; or 
hustling them over the shallow regions 
into safe cover again, keeping all the 
while a wary glance on the sky for 
the winged terror—the kestrel, or 
the sparrow-hawk. 

Crek-crek ! crek-crek ! The curious, 
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dry, insistent call seems to pervade 
the sunshine, to follow the wayward 
southern breeze as it bends down 
the rosy sorrel-heads in a well-defined 
track across the meadow, just as a 
river-current will show itself far out 
in the native brine of the sea. In 
former years 
there have al- 
ways been 
several pairs of 
landrails here, 
but this season 
the first-comers 
have held un- 
disputed pos- 
session. And 
yet it is diffi- 
cult to believe 
that the cry 
comes from one 
bird alone. 
Though you 
cannot see him 
now, and, in- 
deed, may 
never see him, 
so timorous and 
esoteric a fowl 
is he, the note 
seems to change 
its quarter with 
such unex- 
pected _ swift- 
ness, that you 
begin at last to 
doubt whether 
there are not 
others inhabit- 
ing the long 
grass, whose 
presence you 
have never yet 
suspected. The. old writers on 
bird-life, with characteristic fondness 
for mystery, ascribed to the landrail 
ventriloquial power He can throw 
his voice—they tell us—into any 
part of the field, and thus effectually 
baffle all pursuers. But no one who 
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spends much of the year in the patient 
open-air investigation of wild life 
will long credit this assumption. 
If you have once seen the corncrake 
running at his topmost speed, you will 
easily understand how he manages 
to utter his call from widely-sepa- 
rated quarters 
of the field at 
such incredibly 
brief intervals. 
But this is the 
main stum- 
bling - block in 
any attempted 
survey of his 
proceedings. 
With the ex- 
ception of some 
of the rarer 
night - flyers, 
there is hardly 
any creature so 
difficult to ob- 
serve. 

The real my- 
stery about the 
landrail seems 
to be that a 
bird who makes 
twice in the 
year such an 
extended mi- 
gratory flight, 
must _  neces- 
sarily be very 
strong and en- 
during of wing; 
yet he passes 
his life with us 
almost entirely 
on foot; pro- 
gressing.indeed, 
when alarmed, at so extraordinary a 
rate that it may be doubted whether 
any human sprint-runner could out- 
pace him; but taking to flight only 
as a last resort in peril, and then only 
for the briefest possible stretch. If 
you have thus seen him on the wing, 
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your wonder that his migratory 
achievements should be on so gar- 
gantuan a scale will be only deepened. 
There is no doubt of the speed of his 
flight, as he skims away over the 
meadow ; but he goes in a laboured, 
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ponderous, reluctant way, with his 
legs dangling awkwardly beneath him, 
and he soon drops into cover once 
more, having obviously abounding 
faith in his long lithe shanks, if little 
confidence in winged progression. 





ROOKS AT SUNSET 


BY HAROLD MONRO 


T HERE is a place—a wilderness of leaves, 
Where Autumn ever lingeringly abides 

And all her fondest colour dreams conceives, 

While withered foliage through the still air glides. 

It is a silent solitude by day, 

Shut out from winds that sweep the hill above, 


And through the trees the sk 


Until the evening, when the 
They come in clouds; 


looks sullen grey 
lack rooks move— 


they chatter and they caw; 


They make the place quite suddenly their own, 
And, circling, fluttering. ever more and more 
Sweep in, till all at once, quite quiet grown, 


They sleep ; 


then through the trees beyond the hill, 


The golden twilight wanes, and all is still. 
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“HE STARTED ON SEEING A PACKET ADDRESSED TO HIM IN HIS WIFE'S HANDWRITING.” 
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A SEALED BOOK 


By BARBARA CHEYNE 
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Illustrated by Wilfrid Sayers 


“A garden enclosed . . . a spring shut up, a fountain sealed.” 


AMES HESKETH had looked his last on the face of his young wife 
J in her coffin, shrouded in white. She was very beautiful as she lay 
there in the calm dignity of death ; but it was not of her beauty he 

was thinkirig, as he stood beside her with one hand on the edge of the 
coffin—scarcely of her at all; rather he was going over the arrangements 
for the funeral on the morrow, wondering whether anyone had been over- 
looked, or any portion of the ceremony forgotten. Then the nurse 
had hurried him out of the room. The undertaker’s men had arrived 
sooner than they were expected. Wandering aimlessly down the passage, 
he had seen a light in his wife’s boudoir, and had turned in as he had 

Copyright by Barbara Cheyne in the United States of America, 1906. 
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so often done before. The nurses had 
been using it as a sitting-room, and 
it looked so comfortable and habitable 
that it would scarcely have surprised 
him to see Eugenia lying on the sofa 
by the fire, as she had always lain 
when they carried her there from 
her bedroom, day after day, until the 
last week of her illness. 

James Hesketh sat down heavily 
on the sofa and buried his face in his 
hands. He was very weary, and 
longed for the morrow to be over, 
so that he might go about his usual 
business and occupations. He tried 
not to hear the carefully-muffled 
footsteps going by in the corridor. 
One of the nurses looked in, and 
discreetly closed the door again. 
He wished he could feel more of the 
right sort of thing. How did other 
men feel, he wondered, when their 
wives died ? He had always dimly 


imagined them enveloped in a black 
cloud of woe, a sort of mental crape 
veiling them from the outside world, 


at least, at first. Now he felt just like 
himself—he never forgot his meal- 
times, and he had been round every 
day to the stables to look at the 
horses. It had been rather a relief 
to interview people on business, and 
to answer letters and telegrams, 
and only now, when all that was over, 
and he was quite alone, did his dead 
wife seem to come back and be real 
to him once again. He could almost 
fancy her standing beside him and 
looking down at him with those large, 
strange gold-coloured eyes of hers, 
shaded so deeply with their sweeping 
black lashes. What.a beautiful girl 
she had been when he married her, 
and now they were nailing down her 
coffin. He fancied he could hear 
the tap, tap of the hammers—that 
was imagination, of course, but he 
was getting nervous and profoundly 
miserable. He looked round the room 
to steady himself ; how often he had 
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chaffed her about all her little fads 
and arrangements, though he was 
secretly proud of her good taste. The 
delicate tones of grey and gold had 
suited her peculiar colouring, and 
even now the scent of lilac, her favou- 
rite flower, seemed to linger lightly 
about the room—so different from 
the heavy fragrance of the lilies 
and gardenias in the chamber of death. 
He remembered there was a wreath of 
white lilac lying at her feet. 

Her satin-wood writing table stood 
beside the sofa within reach of his 
hand; how often he had found her 
bending over it, and scribbling in that 
white vellum diary which was always 
kept so jealously locked with its 
golden key! What had become of it, 
he wondered. He carelessly pulled 
open one of the drawers of the table, 
and started on seeing just inside it a 
packet addressed to him in his wife’s 
handwriting. He took it out and 
examined it carefully; it was tied 
with a wide white ribbon and sealed 
with her own violet wax. On the seal 
was her motto: “Only for one,” 
with her device, a little heart with 
wings sprouting from it. On the 
packet was written, “‘ To my husband, 
not to be opened until after my death.’ 
It perhaps contained some directions 
for her funeral or her place of burial. 
It was lucky he had found it to-night. 
He did not like to break the seal ; he 
had so often laughed at what he called 
its affectation. He took up her paper 
cutter from the table—she had been 
so fond of the changing coiours of 
mother-o’-pearl—carefully lifted the 
scented wax and untied the ribbon. 
Inside was the very white book 
with its golden lock, of which he had 
been thinking. On it lay a letter with 
the following supesrcription :—‘ If 
anyone but my husband, Sir James 
Hesketh, should open this parcel, 
please to destroy this letter and book 
unread.—EvUGENIA HESKETH.” 
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James tore oper the letter; his 
hand shook as he did so. This sign 
from the dead hand unnerved him. 
They had not had many last words ; 
she had been quite gentle and patient, 
but very reserved with him and with 
everyone. His ruddy face paled some- 
what as he read. 


** My Dear Jim,” the letter began, 
“these are the last lines I shall ever 
write. When you open this letter 
I shall be lying dead. I am not 
sorry to die, only sorry that my short 
life has been such a failure. I have 
made no one happy, not even you. 
I do not ask you to forgive me, be- 
cause I do not think you are con- 
scious of any injury, and I have done 
my best. Only this little book knows 
anything of my inner life ; it has been 
my only confidant, and I always 
meant, up to the very last, to burn it 
before my death. But when I read 
it through for the last time from be- 


ginning to end, it seemed to me that 
if you read it, it might make some 
things clear to you, and dispel some 
cloudy doubts which may at times 


have assailed you. You are still a 
young man, Jim—just thirty, and 
you will, no doubt, marry again.” 
(“* Poor girl,” murmured Jim to him- 
self, “‘ was she worrying about that ? 
I could have told her there was no one 
I thought of in that sort of way.’’) 
** When you have read this book, you 
will know something more than you 
know now of a woman’s heart, and 
perhaps you will have learnt how to 
choose a more suitable mate,someone 
who requires less of life and can take 
it more easily. Good-bye, Jim, for- 
get me quickly, and live worthily.— 
Your dying wife, EUGENIA HESKETH.” 


Jim passed his hand across his 
eyes. Why had she written him a 
letter like that ?—‘‘Not sorry to die!” 
Aud she had been fis wife! He had 
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thought all the old scores were written 
off. He did not want to rake them up 
now. He would not read a line of her 
book ; the little golden key lay in his 
hand; he would throw it into the 
lake, and the book with it. He got 
up to carry out his purpose, and then 
one of those lurking doubts she had 
spoken of lifted up its head and 
hissed. He sat down again. What 
if there had been in that quiet life, 
lived beside him, something more 
than he knew of—some hidden 
storms he had half guessed at ? 
What if their results had been other 
than he supposed? Well, it would 
be better not to know! She was 
gone now, poor darling. What good 
would her confession do him ? Why 
hadn’t she burnt her book as she in- 
tended, and not left this choice to him. 
But, stay! She said the reading of 
it would dispel his doubts ;_ if not, 
certainly the book would have been 
destroyed. He laughed rather bit- 
terly; a woman was always her 
own heroine ; was it likely she would 
have made the worst of herself ? 
Still, he knew there would be things 
in that book he would rather not read. 
He would at least leave it for another 
day ; and even as he thought so, he 
fitted the little key into its golden lock, 
and opened the pages. 

On its first page was written in 
letters of gold, “‘To sweet Eugenia 
Leslie, from her candid friend, Roma 
Morgan.” He nearly shut the book 
up again. Zhat woman! Of all the 
influences in his wife’s life, hers was 
the one he distrusted most. Eu- 
genia would have been a different girl 
if she had never met Miss Morgan— 
But as he turned the leaves, he came 
upon two dried lilies of the valley 
pressed between the pages. They re- 
minded him of some he had still in an 
old pocket-book stowed away some- 
where, which had come out of her 
wedding bouquet. These, no doubt, 
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came from the same source; the 
touch of sentiment soothed him. 
He read on. 

“January 18—”’ (“ The year we 
were married,’ thought Jim.) ‘“‘Good- 
day, little book,” it began, “‘you and I 
are going to be close friends. I am 
to tell you all I do and all I think, 
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I do not know whether I shall like 
you after all; perhaps I had better 
shut you up once for all; but that 
would disappoint my dear Roma. 
She would say I was a coward and 
afraid to face my own soul. She 
thinks I have some literary ability, 
and she wants me to cultivate it, 
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“SHE TOOK ME TO TASK FOR WALTZING SO OFTEN WITH THE MONKSHALLS' TUTOR.” 


and you will never preach nor scold. 
What a perfect friend! Stay, tho’— 
you will remember. Is not that the 
most trying thing of all? You may 
become a whip of scorpions, a voice 
fr m the dead, a ‘ sorrow’s crown of 
sorrows.’ Why do all pleasant things 
become sad when they are past? 


so that possibly I may do good work 
in the future. She is wrong, I fancy. 
I am likely to live too strenuously to 
stop and study life and turn it into 
copy. She wants me to write what 
I think about the things that happen 
to me, not chronicles of mere hap- 
penings. This book is to be a com- 
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bination of journal and commonplace 
book—a history of events put into 
a consciously literary form. I am 
to mind my stops and prune my 
prepositions. ‘Write for yourself 
alone, and be sure that no other eye 
will ever see what you write. Then 
you may learn to put things directly 
and sincerely, though even then it is 
not certain that you will be truthful. 
It is so tempting to deceive oneself.’ 
she said. Well, I will make a vow 
only to write what is really, abso- 
lutely true, and perhaps I may learn 
that way to get to the bottom of 
things. Whatever I am and what- 
ever I do, much of it will be due to 
Roma; she has had the first hand 
in the making of me—however other 
influences may shape me hereafter. 
It has been a wonderful thing for me, 
meeting her. She took a fancy to me 
at once. It was one dismal grey after- 
noon; mother and I had pounded 
along the sodden roads, in the old 
family landau, to pay a visit to the 
only clever woman in the neighbour- 
hood. Mrs. Seymour cuts her hair 
short, and wears something that looks 
like trousers, but isn’t ; mother hates 
her, but she is always rather kind to 
me, and Mr. Seymour is a snuffy old 
dear, who tells me things about the 
woods and the strange plant and bird 
life in them. SoI did not mind going, 
and when Mrs. Seymotr introduced 
* My niece, Roma,’ I felt as if a star 
had fallen into my lap. Roma Mor- 
gan—‘ Morgan le Fay’ I call her—is 
very tall and stately ; she does her 
hair quite differently from other 
people, and has calm grey eyes like 
Pallas Athene—yes, that is what she 
is like, the goddess with the olive 
branch, not the mailed Pallas.” 
Here Jim yawned. “She came and 
sat beside me, and talked in a beau- 
tifully modulated voice—is it just 
the least bit in the world studied ? (I 
must be truthful, little book.) [| 
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found that the strain of her work in 
London had been too much for her. 
She does something at the East End. 
She has come to her aunt’s for a long 
holiday. She said Mrs. Seymour had 
spoken of me, and told her she was sure 
to like me—(I always said Mrs. Sey- 
mour was nice)—and she does; I 
could see it in her eyes. She talked 
of that wonderful world of London 
which I never get near, even when we 
go there, and she lent me a book 
which I am still trying to read—(the 
truth, little book)—and promised to 
come to lunch. Since then we have 
been friends ; it is a wonderful thing 
to write when I think how much it 
means to me.” 

Here Jim yawned again. “ What 
rot girls talk about and write !” he 
said impatiently, and skipped a page 
or two. His own name arrested his 
attention. 

“I was at a ball last night ; I had 
such a good time. Mother had a 
headache, so I went with Cicely 
Forester ; one has more fun with a 
young chaperone. I danced several 
times with Sir James Hesketh. He 
dances well and I think he likes me.” 

Jim was interested now. How well 
he remembered it. He fell in love 
with her at that ball. What a beauty 
she was, how tall and how graceful, 
with all that dark hair of hers waving 
about her ears! It looked black 
till you got close to it, and then you 
saw it was shot with red—just the 
colour of a sorrel horse—as if the 
glow from a fire was reflected on it. 
And her eyes, too, seemed dark till 
you looked into them, and then you 
saw they were gold colour like a moor- 
land trout stream. She did not often 
let you look into them. She was a 
very haughty, stand-off young lady, 
and yet all the men were wild about 
her.” (‘‘ What nonsense her writing 
about girls ! here she is at it again ” : 

** Roma was there in white and gold, 
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looking like a queen. She is so wise 
not to dance.” (“Nobody to dance 
with her,” muttered Jim) ; “‘ it would 
make her just like everybody else. 
We sat out one dance together outside 
under the stars. She took me to task 
for waltzing so often with young 
Saunders,the Monkshall’s tutor. ‘ He 
is in love with you, Eugenia, and you 
know it,’ she said. I suppose he is, 
but, after all, what harm will it do 
him ? A young man must be in love 
with somebody; they always are. 
Better me than a ballet girl, though 
I don’t suppose he gets much chance 
of ballet girls, poor fellow. No doubt 
he would prefer them. He quotes 
poetry to me, and that’s not dan- 
gerous.” (‘‘Confound the girls! 
what a lot they know! I never 
quoted poetry,” thought Jim). “‘ We 
drove home at daybreak; the sky 
was a pale cold yellow, set with 
waning stars, with just a streak of 
salmon colour in the east. The 
brown bracken by the roadside was 
covered with hoar frost, which 
sparkled and melted as the sun rose. 
The sparrows were making a mighty 
chattering in the ivy outside my 
window as I got into bed. How 
soon I was asleep! I dreamt Sir 
James and young Saunders fought a 
duel about me with golf sticks. 

‘** Roma says no girl ought to let a 
man propose to her unless she means 
to marry him. I think she does not 
allow for differences of temperament. 
I feel sure nothing of that sort would 
touch Roma, except some mighty re- 
velation, like the rushing of the spirit, 
which would sweep her away and 
swallow her up in a great flame of 
passion.”—(Here Jim laughed aloud) 
—* but I am not made that way.”— 
(‘“‘ Thank God,” said Jim)—I can’t 
always tell whether I like a man or 
not until he asks me, then I know for 
certain and at once. So far it is 
always ‘Not;’ one can’t always be 


sure either when they are going to 
propose; some of them don’t. As 
for their feelings, I can’t see how 
Barbara Allen is going to know Jimmy 
Grove is not shamming until he is 
really dead. Then perhaps she may 
find he was worth dying for. It always 
seems to me rather nonsense, this 
serious fuss about flirtations; each 
party must take care of him or herself, 
and they generally do. I don’t feel 
guilty about any of them, except per- 
haps young Saunders. At first I 
really only meant to be kind to him. 
He is a gentleman, an Oxford man, 
and all that sort of thing, and the 
Monkshalls are so nasty to him— 
always snubbing him and giving him 
the dullest girl to take in at their dull 
dinners. So one evening, when we 
girls were all yawning together on a 
sofa, I walked across the room to 
where he was sitting, looking at a 
photograph album, and asked him to 
tell me the meaning of some classical 
allusion I had come across. He 
seemed surprised, but we didn’t 
talk much more about the classics. 
I wonder if he thought I had 
fallen in love with him; he is 
very ugly, but men are so vain. I 
suppose that I ought not to have 
gone to meet him that time in the 
Park, but I wanted to hear how 
poetry sounded by moonlight. It 
was a lovely evening, full of the 
spring, everything seemed budding. 
The moon made it as light as day ; 
the trees and the young uncrumpl- 
ing curly ferns were frosted with 
silver ; and the sky was quite blue,and 
the daffodils all wore silver petticoats. 
I had on a long grey cloak with a 
white fur collar and a lace thing on 
my head. He said I seemed made 
of moonbeams. I never thought he 
would want to kiss me, or, at least, 
that he would try to, and I was sur- 
prised to find how angry it made me. 
Now he says I have broken his heart 
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and wrecked his life. Do they ever 
mean it, I wonder ? If I were a man, 
and could go out into the world, and 
touch and taste and handle for my- 
self, I would not bother about girls, 
but just go my own way till I met 
some grand woman like Roma, who 
could share my life and my am- 
bitions, and help me on to great suc- 
cesses, and then I would strive for 
her, and never let her go, till I had 
won her; but all these trumpery 
little pretences don’t seem worth 
while, and yet I am writing a great 
deal about them! Well, life at 
home is rather uninteresting—it is 
all comfortable enough, and mamma 
and papa are very kind to me, but 
they are dreadfully dull—especially 
papa. He is very stiff and very con- 


ventional and likes everything done 
at the same time every day. He even 
likes the same thing for dinner over 
and over again ; Monday, turbot and 
roast mutton ; Tuesday, salmon and 


boiled chicken; Wednesday, soles 
and roast beef—no, I am wrong, roast 
beef is for Sunday. Oh, dear! One 
can see by the house that papa’s 
ancestors have always been like that. 
The one who built it evidently liked 
everything quite square and very 
solid; the door is exactly in the 
middle of the front, and the drawing- 
room and dining-room are exactly 
the same size. The furniture is all of 
the kind that is too heavy to be 
moved, and too large to fit anywhere 
else, so it must always stay against 
the same wall. And the family 
portraits ! Such well-filled buff waist- 
coats and such rosy girls. They 
seldom had their womenkind painted; 
perhaps they were so plain, that, 
as Oliver Wendell Holmes says, they 
had to hush it up among their friends. 
The men have dark eyebrows, 
which nearly meet, like papa’s. I 
am a judicious mixture of papa and 
mamma in looks. Mamma has red 


hair and a beautiful creamy skin, 
but she is too fat, and has light grey 
eyes and noeyebrows. They say she 
was a beauty. Anyhow, I am glad 
she put some red in my hair and 
lightened up my eyes a bit; Papa’s 
ancestors had round black eyes. 
My eyebrows don’t quite meet, but 
they are straight part of the way and 
then dip down ; and I have mamma’s 
white skin, like a magnolia blossom, 
young Saunders says. On the whole 
I am fairly pleased with my appear- 
ance, though I don’t know why I 
write it all down, except that it is such 
a wet day, and I have nothing better 
todo. Itisastormy March day ; the 
clouds are heavy and grey, and such 
little crumpled leaves as have dared 
to come out, look crudely green 
against the vivid purple sky. The 
rain is coming down in angry showers, 
with squalls of wild wind between. 
The branches are lashing about like 
flails threshing the air; the grass 
is the colour of verdigris, and 
nothing looks cheerful, except the 
sturdy little red tulips in the 
borders, which flame up bravely, 
unheeding wind and rain. The gar- 
den is quite flat, and as square and 
ugly as the house. We grow shrubs 
mostly in it, instead of flowers. We 
really are very dull people, which 
brings me back to what I want to say, 
only it seems so difficult to write it 
down. There is, I believe, a way of 
escape from all this, opening out be- 
foreme. The question is, shall I take 
it? I am to tell the truth to you, 
little book, so I may as well say at 
once that I think Jim Hesketh is in 
love with me. He is the best match 
in the county—how horrid it looks! 
He has plenty of money and the most 
beautiful old house. If ever I marry 
Jim, it will be for the sake of Fine- 
shades ”—(Jim smiled)—‘‘As for him- 
self, well, let me see, how much do 
I know of James Hesketh ? Not 
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much, although ‘ we played together 
as children,’ as I heard mother tell- 
ing Mrs. Glossop yesterday. As a 
matter of fact, his mother did bring 
him to one or two of my birthday 
parties, but he was a big boy, and I 
was a little girl, and I don’t remember 
much about him, except that one 
winter day he drove over with his 
mother and came up to have tea in 
the school- 
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has only just come back ; his mother 
died abroad, and after that he went 
somewhere to shoot big game. Well, 
the best thing I know about James 
Hesketh is the way he treats his dogs 
—they love him ; and the worst ”— 
(James grew a little pale)—“ is the 
way he treats myself.”—(‘‘ Hullo!” 
said Jim)—‘“‘ His manner to me is a 
mixture of patronage and deference, 
and I don’t 
like either. I 
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purring as he 
sits on the 
corner of my 
writing - table, 
was then atiny 
kitten, and 
was lying by 
the fire wrap- 
ped up in a 
blanket, very 
ill with influ- 
enza. Jim 
noticed the 
kit, and I re- 
member being 
terrified when 
he began to 
handle it, but 
I soon found 
out that he 
knew all about 
cats, and pre- 
sently he had 


feel that in 
his heart he 
despises me 
for being a 
woman, whilst 
at the same 
time it is my 
only claim to 
his considera- 
tion. He is 
angry when I 
laugh at him 
or catch him 
up,not because 
he thinks I am 
clever, but 
because he 
wants to show 
off before a 
girl” —(“‘Little 
cat!” muttered 
Jim, going 
back in spirit 
to these early 
days when 











coaxed it to 
drink some 
warm milk, 
and Benjy got 
better from that minute. He came 
again after that to see Benjy, and we 
got rather friends. He wrote to me 
once or twice after he went to school ” 
—(“Took a lock of her hair with me,” 
commented Jim)—‘“‘ but before the 
next holiday his father died, and I did 
not see him‘again, as his mother shut 
up the place and went abroad. He 


“IT WAS ALL VERY PLEASANT. . 
WORD TO SPOIL IT.” 


Eugenia had 
teased and 
tantalised him 
and made his 
life a burden to him, when all the 
time he was working so hard to 
please her). .. “I should like a 
man to treat me, not like a child or an 
angel, but just like a rational human 
being, but men like Jim don’t under- 
stand that; they want women to 
look up to them, but they don’t set 
about it the right way. A little 
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while ago at a dance I was sitting 
behind a clump of oleanders, wait- 
ing alone whilst my partner fetched 
an ice. I heard two voices talking 
on the other side of the plants; one 
voice was fat and old and silly, the 
other was cracked and cynical ; the 
second voice was saying as I began 
to listen: ‘ There are two varieties 
of female tigers—the man-eating, and 
the man-hating kind—each of them 
is to be avoided like the Devil.’ 

“* Then what sort of woman do 
you advise a man to marry?’ 
chuckled the fat voice. 

“*Oh, the good old-fashioned, 
domestic Tabby, who will purr by 
the fire, and come and have her 
head scratched when -you want her.’ 

“I longed to use my Tabby’s 
claws, as I peeped through the leaves 
and saw the two old wretches; one 


was sallow and dyed and bewigged, 
the other, Major Bellman, red faced, 


stout and bald. I believe the latter 
did me the honour to propose for 
my hand to papa, who very sensibly 
refused to consider the idea! Mamma 
told me of it, seeming to think I 
should be amused. It made me 
sick. Well, that is how men, old 
and young, think about women— 
something to be fondled and petted 
in their leisure moments and set aside 
in the real affairs of life. The best 
of them want to worship us, and 
when that system breaks down, they 
are unreasonably disappointed at find- 
ing us human. My partner could not 
think why I was so snappy when he 
came back with the ice. 
“Yesterday we all went to lunch 
at Fineshades. It was a glorious 
day; the sun shone brightly, and a 
little gay, brisk wind sent the white 
clouds scurrying across the pale, blue 
sky. The hedges we drove between 
were studded with dog violets and 
primroses, holding up their pretty 
faces like sturdy village children, 
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ready but unwilling to curtsey to the 
Squire. The song of invisible larks 
fell from the sky in a silvery rain of 
sound as we drove across the Downs, 
and in the clearings amongst the 
woods was spread an azure bed of 
bluebells, rippling away into the dis- 
tance like the waves of a lake, as the 
wind swayed them. By the Lodge, 
and all up the drive, the azaleas were 
in flower, salmon pink, orange and 
lemon-coloured. The squirrels frisked 
about among the red leaflets of the 
oak trees, or hid in the golden green 
leaves of the beeches. The old house 
looked charming as we drove up, 
all warm yellows and greys and 
browns, with well-trained creepers 
softening its angles and peeping in 
at its twinkling lattices. Jim received 
us at the door, and the dogs jumped 
up and danced around us; _ the 
Clumber Spaniel seized the frill of 
my dress in his mouth and dragged 
me over the threshold. His master 
noticed it and laughed. ‘ Knows 
what he wants and is determined 
to have it, eh?’ he said. I felt 
myself blushing, and was altogether 
ridiculously shy. I hated the luncheon, 
there was so much food, and papa 
prosed so pompously whilst our host 
kept imploring me to eat and drink 
and expressing anxious fears that 
there was nothing I liked. Men 
always seem to think the way to 
make us happy is to feed us; they 
judge by themselves, I suppose. At 
last we arrived at the forced straw- 
berries, the pride of Fineshades’ hot- 
houses, and Jim piled my plate with 
the ripe, red berries. After that some 
man staying there took papa to see 
the stables, and his wife took mamma 
to the drawing-room, and Jim and I 
wandered off together. It was really 
very pleasant. He never said a word 
to spoil it”—(“‘ Never gave me a 
chance—kept me at arm’s length, 
the monkey,” commented Jim)—‘‘We 
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saw the beautiful clear lake, so 
clear that the swans and the water 
lilies seem to float on air, and the 
waving weeds at the bottom look 
like a forest in fairyland. In a little 
wood near by lilies of the valley grow 
wild. Jim picked a great bunch of 
them for me. We walked to the 
large beech tree where the guinea- 
pigs have a wired-in colony among 
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tree, lopping off a great branch, and 
running in a fine thread-like scar 
right down into the ground. Then 
we went to the stables, and Sir James 
made the groom strip a pretty mare, 
‘Carries a lady capitally,’ he said. 
whilst the groom looked stony. Then 
we came back to the broad terrace, and 
fed the peacocks, who pecked hard at 
my hand as they ate corn from it. 
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“*NO, NO,’ I CRIED, ‘I WOULD RATHER HAVE MY FREEDOM THAN MARRY ANYBODY.” 


the roots, and up in its branches a pair 
of tame squirrels have a house in 
which they are rearing a family. The 
papa ran down the trunk of the 
tree and searched Jim’s pockets for 
nuts, whilst the mamma looked co- 
quettishly out of her doorway. I 
am to have a baby squirrel when it 
is old enough. I saw the place where 
lightning had once struck the old 


The fountain was tossing up diamond 
spray, and the garden was delicately 
enamelled with spring flowers. ‘ It is 
all perfectly beautiful,’ I said, and 
its owner grew very red and stam- 
mered something which was inter- 
rupted by papa, who came out, fuss- 
ing about its being time for us to go. 
For once I welcomed papa’s inter- 
ference and laughed, as we were 
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bundled into the carriage, at our 
host’s disconcerted face. ‘It has 
been a delightful day,’ I admitted 
in reply to mamma’s questionings, 
but when I saw that her eyes 
were asking something else, I shut up 
like a sea-anemone and refused to 
answer. Everything was spoilt. How 
hateful it is this waiting on a man’s 
pleasure! I shall certainly refus2 
Jim Hesketh if he does ask me. He 
has gone away for a week’s fishing, 
I am happy to say”—(‘‘ Oh, ho,” 
said Jim.)—‘‘ Roma has a splendid 
idea. She and I have had a serious 
talk, and she is certain I ought not 
to marry till I am more sure of my- 
self.”—(‘‘Always thought that woman 
was a devil,” commented Jim, who 
was growing deeply interested)—“ So 
she has offered to take me up to Lon- 
don with her for three months, or even 
six, if mamma and papa will let me 
stay ! Only to think of it!!! Mamma 
is more than half won over; she 
is rather sore at Sir James’s delay, 
and would like the swagger of send- 
ing me out of the way, but I don’t 
believe papa will give me the money. 
Oh, if he would only be nice for 
once ! 

“It is all over. Papa won’t hear 
of my going to London. He talked 
big and loud, and I first defied him, 
and then cried like an idiot, whilst 
mamma cowered. I wonder why 
women are frightened when a man 
talks loud—papa could not beat us— 
some inherited instinct, I suppose ! 
and it isn’t as if I really respected 
papa. He only talked nonsense 
about the impropriety of young 
women trapesing .about the world 
by themselves, and the iniquity of 
daughters being dissatisfied with their 
own parents’ homes, and all sorts of 
antiquated stuff. Anyhow, I won’t 
go down to dinner, or make myself 
presentable. I have put on an old 
tea-gown, and mean to spend the 
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evening here with my white book. 

** Papa has sent up an order for me 
to come down to dinner at once, 
and I am going! I can’t make a 
disturbance before the servants. 

“IT haven’t spoken to papa for a 
week, and it is all very uncomfortable 
and disagreeable. Roma, I know, 
thinks it very poor-spirited of me not 
to run away, but I have only a 
pound left of my allowance. I could 
not let Roma pay for me. I should 
want clothes and theatre tickets and 
all sorts of things. How miserable 
it is to be a girl! And in the midst of 
it all dear old Benjy has died. He 
has been my faithful companion day 
and night for ten years. Yesterday 
he seemed very feeble when I tucked 
him into his basket. In the middle 
of the night I was awoke by a little 
scuffing, and found the poor old 
fellow scrambling up into my arms. 
I kept him warm all night, but in 
the morning he gave a little hoarse 
mew and died. I am heart-broken. 
I shall miss him every hour. He had 
such dear, grumpy old ways, and was 
always so gravely companionable. 

“This is the month of May, and 
the whitethroat builds and all the 
swallows, and Jim Hesketh has asked 
me to marry him, and I have not 
said ‘No.’ It was such a lovely 
warm morning that I had put on an 
old white muslin, and was alone in 
the morning room arranging great 
branches of lilac in all the flower 
vases, when the door opened and Jim 
walked in unannounced. I did not 
know then that he had been talking 
with mamma, but he was so grave 
and awkward that I knew at once 
what he had come for.”—(‘‘ Never 
felt so nervous in my life,” thought 
Jim.)—*‘ It was no use trying to put 
it off, so I just had to let him go on, 
and very badly he did it.”—(“ By 
Jove,” from Jim, “I thought I got 
through it very well.”)—“‘ They all do 
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it badly, but Jim’s was perhaps the 
worst effort I have assisted at. It 
is a pity girls can’t do the proposals, 
they would be far more graceful. It 
was very sudden. We were both 
standing up, and I really don’t know 
what I said, but he seemed to think 
it satisfactory, as he took hold of both 
my hands and I think he kissed me, 
but I was very shy and confused. I 
wonder why ? I had been expecting 
it for so long. After a while Jim 
said he must go and speak to papa, 
and presently he and mamma came 
back together. I was finishing the 
lilac, and mamma kissed me with 
tears in her eyes and said papa wished 
to speak to me in the library. I don’t 
know why my heart beat so when I 
went in to papa. I think I was pre- 
pared to say I was sorry for having 
made myself so disagreeable, but 
papa made this impossible by begin- 
ning at once in a jaunty way: ‘ Well, 
Eugenia, this is better than going to 
London to stay-with your strong- 
minded friend, eh?’ Then the joy 
of battle rose up within me, and I 
straightened myself up and cried, 
‘No! no! a thousand times no! 
I would rather have my freedom 
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than marry anybody, but since I 
can’t do as I wish, you must take 
the responsibility of driving me into 
matrimony as a refuge from domestic 
tyranny.’ Of course I did not quite 
mean all this, and I could scarcely 
help laughing at papa’s surprised 
face when his hen chick stood up 
and crowed. I don’t know what 
would have happened, if mamma and 
Jim had not followed me into the 
room just then, and papa, with 
his usual desire to lay blame on his 
wife, said fretfully to her: ‘I sup- 
pose you know what your daughter 
means, Mary Anne—her tantrums are 
beyond me!’ Then Jim did rather a 
nice thing; he came round to my 
side of the table, and, putting his 
arm round my waist, said in a pleasant 
comforting tone, ‘ It’s all right, little 
girl, isn’t it?’ I felt it might be 
rather good, after ail, to have a 
husband to look after me and love 
me, and I laid my cheek against 
his tweed shoulder and began to 
cry! The window leading to the 
garden was open, and Jim led me out 
into the sunshine, leaving the old 
people to settle their affairs by them- 
selves. 


(To be continued.) 
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temptible and wretched. Yet 

he sympathised in no way 

with himself. He knew he 
deserved to feel contemptible and 
wretched, and that, when misery 
is concerned, one generally gets all 
that is deserved. Fact was, the 
night before he had _ celebrated 
his own and Ireland’s patron-saint’s 
day with unqualified success, up to 
the moment of being placed upon 
his bed, boots and cap on, by com- 
rades who had retained their power 
of locomotion. The worst of this 
sort of jubilation is that it exacts 
two prices—the first from the pocket, 
and the second from the very soul. 
When Patrick Cleary rolled off his 
bed, and, unsteady and trembling, 


PP cempti CLEARY felt con- 


stood gazing out of the window, eyes 
and brain blurred, his fingers touched 


the bottom of empty pockets. More- 
over, in the grey dawn that danced 
before his eyes, he saw a demand note 
calling upon him to pay twelve hours 
of misery at the packing-house where 
he worked. He removed his cap 
and soused his head in the wash-basin, 
holding grimly on to the wash-stand 
with both hands; then, breakfast- 
less, he set out for the place where, 
all day long, he packed tongues in tins 
for the tables of the world. As he 
walked along, his whole body trembled 
from the physical strain of strong 
drink. 

Patrick found himself this morn- 
ing the early bird,save and except one 
other. This exception none could hope 
to beat, for it took the shape of the 
boss’s vociferous parrot, which made 
the packing-house its Liberty Hall. 
Grey as sin of back, the tail red as 
crime, a beak like Satan’s claw, a 
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tongue like Jezebel, and as full of 
wit as a Billingsgate porter, was this 
same parrot of the boss’s. Patrick 
Cleary hated the bird with a bitter 
hatred, and the parrot knew it. The 
very first day Patrick came to the 
packing-house he fell foul of it. 
It happened that the boss _ that 
day showed an Englishman over 
the premises. The parrot rose nobly 
to the occasion, and when it had 
finished its say, the Englishman said 
quietly, yet loud enough for Patrick 
and others to hear: “If that bird 
was in Ireland he’d claim a vote.” 
The look Patrick shot at the bird 
when this was said caused Poll to 
scream a mighty scream, and fall 
flopping from the iron brace, and 
from that moment bird and man were 
at daggers drawn. 

This sad morning, the day after 
St. Patrick’s Day, when Patrick 
Cleary walked in long before he 
had any need |to, the detested 
feathered monstrosity was hanging 
by its beak to a window frame, grasp- 
ing futilely at the panes with its 
articulate claws, and thrashing the 
air with its wings. What it was 
doing, or trying to do, the gods 
alone know, for the bird did not. 
Out of the corner of one wild eye it 
caught sight of Patrick Cleary. Emit- 
ting a hair-raising shriek, it unhooked 
its beak, and fell with a flop upon the 
floor, and, an amorphous bundle of 
feathers, lay there, glaring at the 
Irishman. 

Patrick grasped the door for sup- 
port, shut both eyes tight, and stood 
swaying in threatened collapse, while 
the shriek ricochetted from one side 
of his brain to the other and back 
again, a score of times. When at 
Lid., in the United States of America, 1906. 












last he opened his eyes, there lay 
that fiend in feathers flopping side- 
ways across the floor, its head turned 
so that one eye was rivetted on 
Patrick’s two. 

“Bad luck to yez!” muttered 
Cleary, in the full knowledge that his 
curse did not rise to the occasion, 
as the bird would have done in similar 
circumstances. Poll flattened on the 
floor, spreading out two wings, and 
seeming to pulsate from inward pres- 
sure of disdain and contempt. Au- 
tomatically Patrick shut the door and 
leaned his back against it. He found 
himself lacking in strength of will to 
take his eyes from the bird. He 
wished the villain would turn loose 
upon him its riotous tongue. But 
no, it disdained to swear. 

“Hist yoursilf into the air where 
yez belongs, you feathered black- 
guard,”’ yelled Patrick Cleary, sud- 
denly coming to the use of his tongue. 

The bird flopped three flops farther 
to the left, and continued to glare in 
silence. 

“Oil give yez a lift,” roared 
Patrick, in blind rage, bounding 
towards the bundle. The bird gave 
one scream of horror, concentrat- 
ing its whole soul in that shriek, and 
the next instant a huge, swinging 
foot sent it hurtling the length of the 
room. Where it struck the floor, 
there it lay, for it was—dead. 

Patrick walked over to the bird, 
and felt that he had committed red 
murder. Then he thought of the 
boss, then of his job, then of the best 
means of getting rid of the evidences 
of his crime; then of O’Keeffe in 
the soldering department. O'Keeffe, 
ever his best friend, would help him 
out of this mess. He glanced at the 
clock, and found he had ample time. 

“Oi may as well do it a trate,” 
he muttered, and proceeded to cook 
the parrot, feathers and all. 
‘* O’Kaaffe will solder it up, and it 
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will last till it gits to Roosia, or 
Canada, or some other forsaken for- 
reign shore.” 

When the bedraggled bird was 
surreptitiously presented to O’ Keeffe, 
that righteous man scratched his 
head, grinned, and soldered poor Poll 
in a tin intended to hold a tongue. 

For a week the boss cursed round 
the cannery, so fluently that few of 
the workmen missed the parrot 
at all. They.were grateful to the 
boss, for many of them were fond 
of the bird, and felt lonely with- 
out Poll’s black language. Gradu- 
ally the grey parrot became nothing 
more to the workers in the packing- 
house than an occasional crimson 
memory. Poll’s remains went out 
into the wide, wide world along with 
a hundred thousand other tongues 
that had never blackguarded Pat- 
rick Cleary. For tinning, like rain, 
falls alike on the just and the unjust 
tongue. 

The days passed, and Poll’s death- 
shriek ceased to reverberate through 
Patrick’s brain. The other work- 
men had clean forgotten the bird, 
the boss alone of them all cherished 
Poll’s memory, and only on rare 
occasions did O’Keeffe himself re- 
cognise that there was just a chance 
of something being heard of a tin of 
uncommon tongue turning up where 
it was least desired. It did turn up, 
and in a most unexpected quarter. 

One morning at earliest dawn 
Patrick awoke to find himself seated 
on the edge of his bed. He knew 
his eyes glared wide, although he 
could not see them; he knew his 
hair stood on end, for he felt every 
individual bristle of it tugging at his 
scalp. He had dreamed a dream. 

A sun-smitten plain, arid, harsh, 
boundless. Cantering across the face 
of this a broncho ridden by a cowboy, 
the hoofs of the animal sending the 
dry sand flying in little puffs of glitter- 
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ing grey. The cowboy’s_ broad- 
brimmed hat sat far back on his head, 
he held the reins loosely in his left 
hand, the knuckles of his right rested 
on his hip. Upon his back was 
strapped a tin labelled “‘ Tongue.” 

On a sudden the horse gave a wild 
spring to one side as a lean wolf 
sneaked from the cover of a cactus. 
The cowboy, taken unawares,was flung 
into the air and fell heavily to the 
ground, where he lay still, while the 
horse disappeared in a cloud of dust 
over the horizon. Patrick Cleary saw 
the cowboy reach painfully down and 
feel his hip. The thigh-bone was 
broken. Then Cleary heard him say, 
with just a touch of the brogue: 
“* Praise the saints above, this tongue 
will keep life in me while the boys 
have time to hunt me out.”” Even 
before the cowboy started to open 
the tin Patrick Cleary could see the 
parrot lying snugly inside, and the 
next he saw was a group of cowboys, 
all hats off, standing near the form 
of their dead comrade, frowning in 
anger upon a tinned parrot. 

Seated on the edge of his bed, 
Patrick Cleary tried to remove the 
sight and memory of this dream from 
him, by digging his knuckles into 
his eyes and rubbing doggedly, yet 
neither sight nor remembrance would 
go. He dressed hastily and made out 
into the fresh air of morning. At 
the packing-house door he awaited 
the coming of O’Keeffe. 

** Dinnis,” he said, huskily, “ Din- 
nis, Oi’ve seen an awful sight, and 
Oi know on me sowl it’s a thrue 
sight Oi have seen,” and he told 
O’Keeffe hisdream. O’Keeffe rubbed 
his stubbly chin’ and thought deep 
thoughts. 

“The murthur’s on yer sowl, Pat ! 
The murthur’s on yer sowl! Ye’ll 
come wid me to Father Flanagan and 
confess the bad business. Father 
Flanagan’s the boy to aise yer sowl, 
and to let you slape as paceful as a 
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policeman. Bad luck to the bird! 
Bird, did Oi say? Banshea the 
imp o’ Satan was, or I’m a Dago. 
Father Flanagan’s the boy that will 
frighten a bird, tinned or on the wing.” 

Patrick Cleary shook his head. 

“Is it confess ye tell me?” he 
muttered, continuing to shake his 
head dolefully, ‘‘ Bedad, Oi havn’t 
been to confession since the day Oi 
had onything to confess. Is it con- 
fess ye tell me ?” 

“The bird’s an yer sowl, Pat 
Cleary, and to-day or some other day 
it’s you that will be bound to get it 
off. Father Flanagan’s the boy to 
do that.” 

But Patrick Cleary could not ad- 
mit that matters had come to such a 
desperate pass as all that. He went 
in to his work, stubborn yet disconso- 
late. That night he dreaded falling 
asleep, fearing a return of the awful 
sight on the plains, but no dream 
came to him. 

The colourless weeks slipped by, 
and Patrick regained his old-time 
gaiety. When thought of the bird 
or dream came to him, he dismissed 
it lightly, believing that each had 
ceased from troubling for all time. 
It was not to be. Once more Patrick 
found himself seated on the edge 
of his bed trembling in the dawn of a 
day. This time the scene of his 
vision was laid on the face of the 
waters. In the centre of an eternity 
of sea, with tropical sun blazing down 
upon it, swam a life raft. On this 
raft sat a sailor, hollow of cheek, 
and with famine-stricken eyes. Al- 
though the sailor never said a word, 
Patrick Cleary knew him to be from 
Cork. One tin of tongue was placed 
between the shipwrecked man’s knees, 
and before Patrick could cry a warn- 
tihng the man plunged a knife into the 
tin and ripped off the lid. There lay 
the parrot. With a howl of agony 
and disappointment the sailor leaped 
to his feet and hurled the tin far 
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out to sea, then, realising that even 
a tinned parrot might support life 
for a time, the crazed man sprang 
from the raft and frantically struck 
out to try and save the thing. From 
every point of the compass Patrick 
Cleary beheld shark’s fins slitting the 
surface of the glassy sea, focussing 
themselves on theswimmer. Patrick 
cried out an agonizing warning, but 
to no purpose. There was a sudden 
flurry on the surface of the waters, 
then all was still, and an empty raft 
drifted off. 

“Yes, Oi’ll confess right enough, 
and that this blessed morning, but 
it will be to the boss whose bird Oi 
murthured.” said Patrick to O’ Keeffe, 
when he reached the packing-house, 
but O’Keeffe would not hear of such 
a thing. 

“Fat the divil’s the good of con- 
fessing to the boss av a _ tongue- 
factory ?”’ shouted O’Keeffe in anger. 
*“ You'll lose yer job and still have 
the bird tearing at yer sowl wid beak 
and claws. It’s Father Flanagan that 
can send the bird where it belongs 
and keep yer job forby. Ye’ll come 
wid me to confess to a rale Father 
Confessor, not to a boss packer of 
presarved tongues. The parrot’s sowl 
will then rest aisy, for it will have 
brought a wanderin’ sowl back to 
the church.” 

No use. Patrick Cleary’s spirit 
was not yet sufficiently chastened. 
He feared the living Father Flanagan 
more than the dead parrot, remem- 
bering long years of faithlessness 
which must be explained away, and 
him with no sound explanation to 
offer. However, there came two suc- 
cessive nights which completed the 
reconversion of the backslider. In 
his dream he saw— 

Three Irish soldiers, Connaught 
Rangers he made them out to be, his 
uncle Murphy having served in that 
historic regiment. On a bare hill-top 
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—it might be on the North-west 
frontier of India—these three soldiers 
fired steadily down at a swarm of hill- 
men who were striving to carry the 
top. Round about the noble three 
were scattered the bodies of their 
comrades. As Patrick gazed, night 
came down upon the mountains, and 
the begrimed, weary soldiers sought 
out their last tin of food. Patrick 
Cleary saw the look of horror that 
overspread each face when the top 
of the tin was thrown back, revealing 
the tinned parrot. “An African 
partridge,” grinned one of the sol- 
diers. 

‘“* Then Oi’ll give it to the niggers,” 
said another, slinging the tin down 
the side of the hill. 

Patrick Cleary went to work that 
morning and did not speak to his 
friend O’Keeffe, he felt so miserable 
and downhearted. His thoughts in- 
sisted on turning to Father Flanagan, , 
and the next night settled the matter. 

Here stood a miserable hut in 
County Mayo. A _ haggard Irish 
widow watched before the door, and 
round her were gathered eight ragged, 
famished children. The widow was 
crying. A cart drew up, and in it 
Mrs. Gahan, on her way to catch the 
great steamer for America, where she 
would join her husband the police- 
man. Mrs. Gahan landed to the 
widow body a tin labelled “‘ Tongue.” 
It was all she had to give to her poor 
neighbour, and, indeed, it was a 
priceless and consoling gift. The 
cart drove off with its weeping 
woman. Patrick Cleary beheld 
the widow gather the little ones 
about a bare table. He saw the 
eager, wolfish look on each pinched 
face; he noticed how the widow’s 
hands trembled as she fumbled in 
opening the tin; he saw the top 
thrown back; he saw the accursed 
parrot. 

** For the love av God, take me to 
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Father Flanagan,” Cleary cried, run- 
ning to meet Dennis O’Keefe that 
morning. 

The two took the day off, and 
Patrick Cleary slept a deep sleep 
that night, having himself removed 
his cap and one boot before getting 
into bed. And next morning early, 
into the packing-room burst the boss 
in a towering rage. 

“Who in blazes tinned that par- 
rot?” he yelled. The real story of 
the tinned parrot had come to light. 

On the northern bank of the East 
Main, a river which flows from the 
interior of Ungava to James Bay, 
sat young Lord Alden. He rested 
under a tent of mosquito netting, 
bell-shaped, which hung from the 
limb of a spruce tree. Lord Alden 
paid no attention to the glorious 
sweep of woods and waters before 
him; his eyes were fixed upon a 
pannikin in which floated three thick 
slabs of fat pork in a smother of hot 
grease. Outside the tent stood the 
noble lord’s companion, Colonel 
Brasher, who automatically fought 
the black fly and dreamily gazed over 
the water. Lord Alden spoke— 

“J don’t seem to fancy this to- 
day, you know.” 

*“*T can stand neither the looks of it 
nor the smell of it, and as for the 
taste of it—bah! I intend to anti- 
cipate next year’s Lent, and do my 
fasting now,” said the Colonel, slap- 
ping a mosquito into oblivion. 

Lord Alden lifted up the gauze 
and stepped out beside his comrade, 
calling to the French-Canadian guide : 
“* Labadie, the coffee is holding out, is 
it not? All right, let me have a 
pannikin of it, please.” 

**T’ll have one too,” said Colonel 
Brasher. “I believe I’m growing 
bristles. That everlasting fat pork 
is enough to make a man grumpy for 
life.” 

He pulled out his hunting knife 


and began to polish it by thrusting it 
into a rotten log. 

“We did not imagine the extent 
of our loss when that confounded 
canoe of mine spilt me, the fishing 
tackle and all the guns into the lake. 
If I had realised what it meant I 
think I would have gone down with 
them instead of swimming ashore.” 

“That would have been hard luck 
on me,” laughed the lord. “ Think 
of the amount of pork confronting 
me if you were not here to share it. 
Let me see, there is one cache between 
here and Rupert House, is there not ?”’ 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“How many days from here ? ” 

** About five, I think. It’s at the 
junction of Straight River with this 
stream.” 

Black flies swirled round the two 
men, dense as a cloud of smoke. 

“‘ There’s only one tin of tongue in 
that cache,” growled the Colonel. 

“Only! Only!” exclaimed the 
noble lord. ‘“‘ Why, man, one tongue 
is a lord mayor’s banquet. How 
can you stand there and say ‘only’ ?” 

“‘Toplease you, then, I’ll put it that 
there is a lord mayor’s banquet five 
days ahead of us, and until that is 
set before us we eat fat pork, or 
nothing.” 

“‘Let’s set our minds on higher 
things,” said Lord Alden ruefully. 

Colonel Brasher growled. 

“* Doctor Johnson knew more about 
beer than I do, but I do know that 
he who eats pork thinks pork; in fact, 
as Lot’s wife was salt, I’m pork.” 

Here the Colonel discovered that 
his companion had strolled off and 
was taking down his fly-tent, pre- 
paratory to an early start. 

Lord Alden, now twenty-two years 
old, had impatiently awaited the day 
when he would come into his pos- 
sessions. His ambition, had been to 
rough it in the wilds of Labrador, but 
his guardian and the executors of his 
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father’s will refused to acquiesce till he 
came of age. Consequently for years 
the young lord was obliged to content 
himself with musing over maps, 
locating Hudson’s Bay posts, and 
surveying routes to be travelled in the 
good days when he should be master 
of his own. These good days had 
come, and at the first breaking up of 
winter he had dived into that mighty 
wilderness of Ungava, accompanied 
by his friend, Colonel Brasher, and 
two French - Canadian - Indians to 
paddle. The white men had worked 
as hard as the paddlers, enjoying 
their days afloat on lonely, glorious 
lakes, and rapid-harassed rivers, until 
the accident to Brasher’s canoe robbed 
them of guns and fishing-tackle. Fat 
pork accomplished what black flies, 
mosquitoes and hard work had failed 
to do ; it put a gnawing longing into 


their souls for civilisation and beef 
steak. On their inward journey into 
this wilderness they had cached an 


occasional tin of provisions. One of 
these tins was ahead of them, and 
upon it they centred all their hopes. 

From earliest daybreak till shadows 
fell dangerously dense upon the waters 
the two Englishmen pushed on. 
Hours would pass without a word 
uttered between them. 

At length the great day dawned. 
The two canoes were afloat as soon 
as there was light, but, paddle as he 
might, Lord Alden found himself left 
behind by his older and stronger com- 
panion. When the Colonel reached 
the right spot the other canoe was a 
mile or more behind. Brasher ran 
his canoe ashore, leaped up the low 
bank, and set off to find the three 
stones which pointed to the cache. 
There they lay, somewhat farther 
from the water’s edge than when he 
had placed them in position, for the 
water had fallen during the months 
of summer. Without waiting to re- 
move moccasins or clothing, Colone!} 
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Brasher splashed into the river, peer- 
ing through the water for a sight of 
that precious tin. On a sudden he 
thrust down his arm until his ear lay 
on the surface of the water and, from 
the depths, brought forth the tin. 
Hip-deep in the running stream, 
the water dripping from beard and 
clothing, he elevated the tin in both 
his hands until his arms were at full 
length above his head. Standing 
there he apostrophised— } 

“Oh, ye gods of waters and of 
wilderness, of forest and of flood, of 
beech and birch and balsam, of rocks 
and rapids, of black fly and other 
wild beasts of prey, of moccasins, 
moose, and muscalonge, does 
one of you dare to open mouth 
and uphold the glories of woods 
and waters in the _ face of 
this, Civilisation’s bejewelled casket 
and its dazzling contents ? ” 

When Lord Alden reached the spot 
he found his companion seated on the 
grass with the unopened tin before 
him. He placed himself eee 
the Colonel and waited. b | 

Presently Brasher shoved his hand 
into his pocket and drew forth a 
lucky farthing. 

“ Talk of the nightingales’ tongues 
of Roman Emperors’ feasts! They 
were but as ashes to this, the tongue 
of the Chicago stockyard nightingale. 
I’ll toss you who has the privilege 
of uncovering this most precious 
dish. Here goes!” 

“Heads!” shouted Lord Alden. 
The Colonel peered into the grass. 

“ Tails, byJove! ” cried the Colonel. 
“Tail and tongue! This time both 
ends meet.” 

Furiously he attacked the tin. He 
flung back the ripped off top. He 
gazed inside. There lay the most 
appetising preserved tongue mortal 
eyes had ever rested upon. 

** Colonel,” said Lord Alden, toss- 
ing aside his empty pannikin, and 
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leaning against a log, “Colonel, I 
never had a meal before this one. 
All others were feeds. When I 
reach mertie England, Colonel, I have 
made up my mind to give a feast. 
We'll provide for the others every 
thing their appetites can crave, but 
we, Colonel, shall place between us 
one tin of Chicago tongue—and eat. 
You'll see the others turn green with 
envy when they see how we enjoy 
ourselves.” 

‘“Here’s the picture,” said the 
Colonel enthusiastically. Epsom! 
Oaks day! White cloth spread on 
green sward! Ladies a smother of 
white ! Cold chicken! Champagne! 
And—tinned tongue! Paradise!” 

‘* Paradise !’’ admitted the noble 
lord, and the two stretched them- 
selves under the netting to enjoy their 
pipes as they had not enjoyed them 
for many days. 

The Colonel’s vision came to pass. 
It was Epsom race-course on the 


second day after the Derby,—the 


ladies’ day. The Derby crowd, 
royalty and tatterdemalion, coster 
and lord, had scattered to the four 
winds of heaven, and now the hazy 
sweep of downs encompassed the more 
select gathering which graces Epsom 
course on the day of the ladies’ race, 
the Oaks. Coaches galloped to set 
positions near the rails, gay gowns 
fluttered in the breeze, shiny-coated 
steeds careered out to the starting- 
gate to return a lather of foam, strain- 
ing for the winning post. In the in- 
terval before the big race Lord 
Alden’s guests gathered to the side 
of the coach, to learn what dish it 
was round which such wild rumours 
had circled, and over which so much 
secrecy had been observed. From 
the interior of the coach the flunkies 
produced a gold salver, and upon this 
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rested something covered with a 
gorgeous piece of Chinese embroidery, 
crimson, blue and gold. Lord Alden 
squatted on the green sward facing 
the already seated Colonel. Each 
took a tin pannikin and placed it 
in front of him. Then the Colonel 
shoved his hand into his pocket 
and drew forth that farthing. With 
a kick of his thumb he spun the coin 
into the air. 

“* Heads!” cried Lord Alden. 

The Colonel peered into 
grass. 

“ Tails, by Jove!” cried the Col- 
onel. “ Tailsand tongue! I’ve made 
both ends meet again.” 

The gallant Colonel whipped off 
the ornate cloth revealing nothing 
more romantic than a tin of tongue. 
This Brasher attacked with a knife, 
removed the top, cut the tongue 
in two, jabbed the knife point into 
one piece and pitchforked it into the 
lord’s pannikin. The other half he 
flipped into his own platter. Then 
the two fell solemnly to eating. The 
ladies laughed. 

Captain Turner, on leave from his 
regiment in India, gazed vacantly at 
the tongue. He drawled :— 

“Last year I went gaur shooting 
with Heneker, and one evening we 
opened a tin of that tongue. There 
was a parrot inside.” 

“A parrot ?” ejaculated Colonel 
Brasher. 

‘A tinned parrot. I wrote to the 
Chicago people telling them it was a 
good enough joke, but that when we 
had finished laughing we felt devilish 
hungry.” 

“It’s Father Flanagan that can 
lay the ghost of baste or bird,” 
whispered Dennis O’ Keeffe to Patrick 
Cleary, after the boss had ceased to 
skang the room. 
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“SHE WOULD RATHER HAVE DIED.” 


THE FOUR KNAVES 


By E, ARCHER 


Illustrated by 


OOD gracious ! 
The King had asked for 


the Princess, and the four 
knaves were seeking in all 
directions, and no Princess was to be 
found. 
And what was to be done ? 
When I say the four knaves were 
seeking in all directions, I mean all 
directions but the right one. 


A. R. Holroyd 


They were arrant knaves, all three 
of them. I say all three of them, be- 
cause the fourth was only half a knave. 
The other half seemed to know there 
was something better. He was, as it 
were, divided exactly in two, and that’s 
very uncomfortable, and almost like 
having an illness. 

They were the Princess’ four pages, 
chosen to take very especial care of her. 
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One before, one behind, and one on 
each side, whenever she walked abroad. 

One inside the door, one outside 
the door, and one at each window, 
whenever she stayed at home. 

It must have been a dreadful 
nuisance ! 

And it was all on account of a cer- 
tain wise woman, who had said that 
the little Princess would grow up 
strong and beautiful, only to be carried 
off by four knaves. 

This is why the King had given her 
the four pages, fulfilling the prophecy 
in the most innocent manner; for 
in reality they were the four knaves. 

The only gleam of light in the whole 
affair was the opinion of another wise 
woman, that one knave would be only 
half a knave, and that if the Princess 
could by any token find him, she would 
be saved from the other three. 

The Knaves knew that the King 
would offer an enormous ransom for 


the Princess, so they had carried her 
off themselves, and locked her up in 


an old disused mill. A tall black mill, 
with only the shell of it left and only a 
few slits near the top to let the light 
in. The gaunt skeleton sails groaned 
and sighed in the night wind, so that 
it was supposed to be haunted, and no 
one ever came near it. 

There they meant to keep her till 
the ransom was big enough to please 
them. 

The Princess sat weeping in the 
_ lonely mill and thinking—thinking— 
thinking. Not that she ever let the 
knaves see her weep. 

She would rather have died. 

She knew that one was only half a 
knave, but, oh, how was she to find 
him ? 

They were all dressed exactly alike 
in black and scarlet and gold, with 
three-cornered gold-laced hats on their 
heads. They were all dark; with 
black, straight hair cut the same 
length; they all had fierce, black 
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moustaches, and little black tufts on 
their chins, and they were all the same 
height. Worse than this, they all had 
the same sickly smile that did not mean 
anything and the same shifty look in 
the eyes. 

I think the poor little Princess must 
have died of the terror and loneliness 
if it had not been for this perpetual 
riddle that she was always asking her- 
self : “‘ Which is he ? ” 

Moreover, she was a clever little 
Princess, rather fanciful and fantastic ; 
very good at games, and very bad at 
tapestry. 

It began to amuse her immensely. 

**T can find out, and I will find out,” 
she said. 

Now, one night the knaves brought 
her supper as usual], and, as usual, they 
all bowed very low on entering, but 
the Princess noticed that one of them 
did not bow quite so low as the others. 
He began like the others, and then 
seemed to think better of it. 

It was a very little thing, of course, 
but it set her thinking. 

It was now full summer, and the 
knaves brought the Princess four pink 
roses, for they kept up a sort of cere- 
mony. 

The roses were exactly alike to the 
eye, but the Princess noticed at once 
that one of them had no thorns on 
its stem. 

They had been cut off. 

And the Princess felt sure that the 
knave who had not bowed so low 
had given her this rose. 

They did not bring roses for some 
days, and then it all happened again. 

Four pink roses and one without 
thorns, given her by the same knave 
who had not bowed so low. 

And yet he looked just like the 
Others, and the Princess was afraid to 
speak. 

As for the poor King, he had little 
by little increased his ransom to the 
half of his kingdom, and yet the knaves 
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“* YOU ARE NOT A KNAVE AT ALL,’ SHE SalID.' 


were not satisfied. They pretended 
that the Princess had been torn from 
them by a band of robbers, and they 
were still seeking her night and day. 

At Court, they were looked upon as 
four fine, trusty fellows, but they 
were going too far, like so many 
knaves, and what a mercy it is they 
did not see it. 

It was the beginning of winter now. 

The old mill was darker and drearier 
than ever, and the Princess began to 
get pale and thin, with black rings 


under her eyes. The knaves made 
large fires, and brought plenty of food 
and wine, but the whole thing was 
beginning to tell on her. 

She was still trying to solve the 
riddle of “ Which is he ?” yet every 
day she felt more and more certain 
that she knew. 

For though the knaves all looked 
exactly the same, yet one of them 
always seemed to be quite differen t. 

One cannot explain everything, you 
know. 
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It happened one day that this knave 
came alone, the others being de- 
tained at Court. 

He brought the supper. 

Now, the Princess felt that the time 
had come to speak. It was a terrible 
risk, of course, but the thing might 
never happen again. Her hands were 
icy cold, her face burned, and you 
could almost see her heart beat, 
-ut she made herself look straight 
into the knave’s eyes. 

“You are only half a knave,” she 
said. 

The knave smiled. 

Now a knave can do a great many 
wonderful things with his face, but 
he cannot smile. It is a dreadful 
thing he does when he tries to smile. 
It would not deceive a baby. 

The moment he smiled the Prin- 
cess knew he was the right man. 

“You are only half a knave,’ 
said again. 

** 1 wonder,” said the knave. 

He had his mouth open and seemed 
to be in a brown study. 

But the Princess did not stop to 
argue. 

She went right on, talking to the 
side of him that was not a knave. 
She took no sort of notice of the other 
side. 

“Why have you done this stupid, 
base thing,” she said. “Is it for 
ransom or high place ? What value 
could such a ransom be to you, who 
are a man of honour, and what place 
could be high to you if you knew 
yourself to be a knave ? ” 

** What indeed ?” said the knave, 
under his breath. _ 

He looked very strange and pale. 
His eyes were wide open, and he 
seemed to be listening to a voice a 
long way off. 

The Princess looked very solemnly 
at him, and then her face broke into 
a childlike smile. 

** You are not a knave at all,” she 


? 


she 
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said, “and you are going to be my 
friend.” 

The effect of these words on the 
knave was quite remarkable. He 
fell suddenly on the ground and buried 
his face in the hem of the Princess’s 
robe. He held on to it with both 
hands, as though he were drowning, 
and through the stillness of the old 
mill there went a hoarse sob. 

The Princess stood looking at him, 
till great tears came in her eyes, and 
trickled down her frock. Two of 
them actually fell on his head, and 
when he got up again the half of him 
that was a knave was quite gone, and 
there was a look in his eyes as though 
he had just been baptised in clean 
water. 

““Stand up and be a man,” the 
Princess had said. 

So he stood up and was a mani. 

‘You trust me ? ”’ he said. 

His face was full of wonder and his 
voice trembled a little. 

“‘ Entirely,” said the Princess, who 
never did things by halves. 

Now they began to talk things over, 
for there was not much time to lose. 
It would hardly be safe to take the 
Princess away that night, as the 
others might return any minute. 
Neither did the knave like the idea 
of going at once to the King, for 
then the three knaves would cer- 
tainly be hanged, and he could not 
bear to betray them without giving 
them a chance to escape. 

It was horrible to him! 

To his great joy and comfort the 
Princess understood this. 

“It is because you are no longer 
a knave,” she said. ‘* We will find 
some ketter way.” 

Here was a Princess indeed ! 

At last they decided that the knave, 
who knew where the key was kept, 
should come at daybreak, and take 
the Princess to the palace gates. 
Then he was to hurry back to the mill, 
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in order that he might leave a warn- 
ing or the knaves when they brought 
the Princess’s breakfast. At night 
he wa3 to present himself at the 
Palace, which would give them time 
to escape. 

And now the knave put more wood 
on the fire and 
served supper to 
the Princess, who 
sat on a_ three- 
legged wooden 
stool, warming 
herself, for it had 
turned very cold. 
She made the 
knave find some 
old sacks and sit 
by the side of her 
in the red glow. 

And they broke 
bread _ together, 
and he drank wine 
after her from the 
same cup. 

There was some- 
thing almost sol- 
emn about it. 

“Now we are 
two to. three,” 
said the Princess. 

How the knave 
smiled when she 
said that ! 

Soon after they 
leard the foot- 
steps of the 
others. The 
knave sprang up 
and stood before 
the Princess in a 
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never noticed anything but knavery. 
It is a way knaves have. 

In the morning it was a white 
knave who came to the mill, for it 
was snowing fast. The poor little 
Princess was terribly clad for such 
weather, but he covered her with 
sacks, picked her 
up and ran with 
her all the way. 

How the snow 
swirled round 
them in the bitter 
wind ! 

But he was 
warm. So warm! 

He was begin- 
ning to look very 
beautiful. 

At the gate he 
pulled the great 
bell, knelt hur- 
riedly in the 
snow, and kissed 
the Princess’s 
hand. 

“To-night,”’ she 
said, “in my 
father’s _ palace. 
I will thank you 
to-night.” 

He stood a 
little way off, 
bare- headed, to 
watch her go in. 
Then the great 
gate shut with a 
hollow clang, and 
the knave began 
to run, leaving 
his hat behind 
him. 











servile attitude. 

But he did not 
do it at all well. 

The Princess was quite frightened, 
he looked so different. 

However, the knaves fell to bowing 
and smiling as usual. Each with his 
hand on the hollow spot where his 
heart was supposed to be. They 


“HOW THE SNOW SWIRLED ROUND THEM IN THE 
BITTER WIND!” 


He ran like a 
boy. He sang, too, 
at intervals, when the storm would 
allow it, and laughed. 

One would think to look at him 
that it was a lovely spring morning. 
He carried the snow on his head 
like a crown of flowers. 
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“ You are not a knave at all,” he 
kept saying to himself, “you are 
going to be my frend.” 

And again, “ To-night, to-night ! ” 

And the wind cried, “ To-night, 
to-night ! ” 

But the snow said nothing. 

That night the Princess sat by her 
own hearth wrapped in white samite 
and ermine. Her head was on her 
father’s shoulder, and her hand in his, 
and he stroked her long dark hair 
tenderly, while she told him all 
about the dreadful mill, and the three 


knaves and the knave who was only 
half a knave. 

**Soon he will be here,” she said. 
** And how can we thank him, for he 
will not touch the ransom, that I 
know well.” 

Then they planned what honours 
they could give him; for they were 
great friends, these two. 

But the knave was lying on the 
hearth of the mill, covered with stabs. 
The hearth was red indeed, but the 
fire was out, and the song was ended. 

Or was it only just beginning ? 


INTO THE NIGHT 


BY BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY 


[Nro the night I wait and the hush is long 
For the earth is silent, meadow and hill, 
Save for the tiny, tinkling rill 


Which sings a sweeter and softer song. 


But a few short hours and I heard the lark 
Flinging its song to the cloudless blue 
Above the wood where the butterflies woo, 

And now they are sleeping, the wood is dark. 


Into the haunting shadows of night 
I pass and no voice will echo my own. 
Nature and night and my soul are alone 
After the laughter of day and the light. 


Memories come to me, eyes that I love 
Shine with a tender and softened light 
As I turn my footsteps into the night 

With silence around me, the stars above 














By LESLIE THOMAS 


HE four friends had 
grown tired of 
Bridge, and were 
seated round the 
fire enjoying a last smoke 
before turningin. It was 
late—or, rather, early ; 
the dawn was breaking 
and to Trenton (who was 
an artist) the electric light 
seemed almost garish. 
They were thoughtful, 
as men will be at such an 
hour. 

The conversation had 
turned upon acting as an 
art; and thence it was 
but a short step to the name of 
Thurston Gore, the recognised head of 
“the profession.” 

** Yes,” observed Raymond, in reply 
to a remark from Bailey, “Gore is an 
old friend of mine, as you know. 
I made his acquaintance some years 
ago, before he became famous—in a 
rather peculiar fashion, by the way.” 

“Is there a yarn ?” asked Bailey, 
curiously. 

“Yes, there is a yarn,” assented 
Raymond smilingly. ‘But, I’m 
sure you are all tired—to-morrow, 
perhaps ——” 

“No, no; let’s have it now,” 
urged Bliss; and the others joined 
their requests to his. Raymond was 
a war-correspondent, and they knew 
his yarns were well worth hearing. 

** Well,” he said, good-humouredly, 
“Tl try to tell you the tale as it 
struck me at the time.” 
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They lit their pipes 
and settled themselves to 
listen. 

“One day as I entered 
a tea-shop in Ludgate 
Hill,” said Raymond, 
“the usual hum of con- 
versation and clattering 
china struck myears. I 
looked round to see if I 
could chance upon an 
acquaintance. A _ good 
many friends of mine used 
to frequent the place, 
some of whom are well- 
known men now, and 
would not like the fact 

recalled, and some of whom, I am 
sorry to say, have completely 
dropped out of the race, poor fellows, 
or are still leading the same humdrum 
lives, week after week, year after 
year. 

“ T gave a glance round, but, failing 
to discover a familiar face, I descended 
to the smoking-room, hoping to have 
better luck there. But it was just 
the same—all the occupants were un- 
known to me; so, taking my seat at 
a corner table, I ordered my inexpen- 
sive meal, and, while awaiting its 
arrival, tried to become interested 
in an evening paper. 

“* Presently, happening to look up, 
I caught sight of a new arrival coming 
slowly down the stairs. I can best 
describe him by calling him an ‘ old- 
young’ man, for at first glance I 
could not tell which epithet to use. 
He walked with a stoop which 
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suggested age, but his face gave no in- 
dication of what his age was. One 
meets the type frequently in London. 

“ At the foot of the stairs the man 
halted, and gazed about him unsee- 
ingly, in a manner totally devoid of 
interest. After some slight hesita- 
tion, with a strange halting walk he 
came across to my table and sat down 
opposite me. I met his glance as 
he peered over the bill of fare, and it 
gave me a shock, for if ever misery 
stamped itself upon a man’s face, it 
was on his! 

“*I went on with my tea, but it 
seemed to me that his features were 
vaguely familiar. Busying myself 
with my paper, I searched my me- 
mory to discover where and when I 
had met him. Then my newspaper 
fell to the ground, and he picked it 
up. We got into conversation 
through an inane remark about the 


weather on my part, and an answer- 


ing nod on his. His voice was cu- 
riously monotonous ; apathetic, one 
might say. 

‘** Presently, when considering his 
answer to a question of mine, he raised 
his soft felt hat, and set it further back 
on his head, with the curious habit 
many men have, and I saw that a 
closely-fitted skull cap covered the 
top of his head. He must have in- 
terpreted my glance, for he tapped it 
with his finger. 

*** Not much hair,’ he observed. 

** * No,’ I answered, lamely enough ; 
then I added, ‘ Do you find the cap 
comfortable ? ’ 

***T don’t notice it,’ he replied in 
the same curious voice which never 
variedasemitone. ‘ I’ve always worn 
it, you see.’ 

*** Always ?’ I queried politely. 
‘Oh, you mean——’ 

***T mean always,’ he said calmly. 

“I regarded him as an amiable 
lunatic, and kept silence for a while. 

““*T come here to tea every day,’ 
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he remarked, after a bit. ‘I don’t 
know why, but I do.’ His manner 
was so strange that I almost made up 
my mind to speak to a convenient 
constable when I left the place. At 
that stage of my journalistic career I 
made it my plan to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of at least one representa- 
tive of every profession or trade, so 
when the man told me he was a 
cabinet-maker I gave him my card, 
and said I should always be pleased 
to see him when he cared to call. 

*** You recollect ?’ he began, when 
I hurriedly cut him short. 

** * Musgrave ! Surely, you are Mus- 
grave ?’ I exclaimed, forI had sud- 
denly remembered him. ‘You at- 
tended the Joiners’ School; that big 
place on the Embankment ? You are 
Musgrave, the head carpentry master 
there ?’ 

** * Musgrave ?’ he queried, holding 
his hand to his forehead. ‘ Mus- 
grave ?” Then he suddenly sprang 
to his feet, and a tea-cup fell to the 
floor with a crash. ‘ Yes/’ he 
screamed. ‘ Musgrave—that’s my 
name! Who says it’s not?’ He 
glared round him fiercely, and people 
began to edge nearer the staircase. 

*** Come, come,’ I said soothingly, 
laying a hand upon his shoulder, 
which seemed to calm him, for he sat 
down again quietly enough. An at- 
tendant came up and requested me to 
get my friend out of the place. He 
linked -his arm in mine, and I helped 
him up the stairs. I paid his bill at 
the desk, and we walked out and up 
Ludgate Hill together without a word. 

“I suppose you fellows are won- 
dering what Thurston Gore has to do 
with all this? Wait a little, and 
you'll see. 

““*Come and rest for a while’ I 
advised ; and we entered St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and sat down on one of 
the seats there. He was more tran- 
quil now, though evidently labouring 
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“ MUSGRAVE—THAT’S MY NAME! WHO SAYS IT IS NOT?” 


I did 


great excitement. 
not speak, but waited for him to 
break the silence ; and when he did 
so his voice was half choked. 

“*T am Musgrave,’ he said, no 
longer speaking in the monotonous 


under 


voice I have remarked upon. I nod- 
ded encouragingly. 

*** It’s all coming back to me now,’ 
he went on. ‘I had forgotten, you 


see. I wonder how Agnes—my wife ! 


—I wonder where she is, and if she 
ever thinks of me? And my boy 
—my little boy! Great Heavens!’ 
he cried frantically, ‘I must go to 
them. Where do I live?’ and he 
ended in a helpless wail. 

“IT gripped his arm—partly in 
sympathy and partly to prevent him 
from leaving me. He was silent for 
some time, while I waited, as patiently 
as I could, for him to speak again. 
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At length he began, half to him- 
self. 

*** Three—number three, it was. 
The house is opposite a lamp-post.’ 
He knitted his brows, and there was a 
wild expression in his eyes. I ven- 
tured a remark, endeavouring to 
comfort him. ‘ Don’t you think you 
had better go home now? You will 
remember it all to-morrow, perhaps.’ 

“** Home ?’ he queried. ‘ Ah, yes, 
home. Newgate Street, you mean ? 
[ work there—and live in. I am 
known as Jones.’ 

*“* Which end of the street ?’ I 
asked him. ‘ Near the Central Lon- 
don Railway ?’ 

** * Near the station,’ he acquiesced. 
‘What do they call it, the , 

““* The Tube,’ I suggested. 

“*The Tube!’ he cried. ‘ Yes, 
and that reminds me—I used to go 
home on the lube before—before 7 
happened. Leaving the Tube, I took 
a tram,’ he said thoughtfully. Then, 


growing excited again, ‘Where was 
it?’ he asked me wildly. He was 
growing very agitated now, as in- 
deed I was myself. 
“** Kew — Richmond — Brentford 
—Acton,’ I repeated slowly. 
“* Acton!’ he ejaculated. 


* That 

Fernleigh Road, 
I must go there 
now! My wife He rose and 
began to walk quickly away. I fol- 
lowed and caught him up, walking 
along by his side. 

“*T wonder if they will be glad 
to see me,’ he said ; ‘ they must have 
thought me dead.’ 

““ By this time I was intensely in- 
terested, as you may imagine, and 
beginning to feel quite proud of my- 
self for having been instrumental 
in re-uniting this family. 

“We took train to Shepherd’s 
Bush, and after that a tram to Acton. 
On the way he talked freely, and I 
caught vivid glimpses of his past life. 


is the place—3, 
Acton. Quick! 
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““* My memory is—is coming back 
to me,’ he said again, but in a dazed 
way I thought. ‘I shall remember it 
all by-and-by—up to the foggy day 
when I started to cross from North- 
umberland Avenue, to reach the other 
side of the Square. I did not see the 
van coming, until it was a yard away. 
I escaped the wheels, I think, but 
I suppose I must have got a kick from 
the horse, for I remember a sharp 
pain in my head ; after that, nothing, 
until a chance word from you brought 
back the past.’ 

“I asked if his wife had possessed 
means to support herself during 
his absence. 

***T don’t remember,’ he said dis- 
tractedly. ‘ That is what I am think- 
ing about now. But some relative 
must surely have helped her—and the 
boy. He must be quite a big boy 
now,’ he said, with a happy smile. 

“I tried to keep the conversation 
in a cheerful vein, and succeeded fairly 
well, but I had almost to use force to 
restrain him from running as we drew 
near the road. I made him promise 
to wait at the corner while I went 
first to carry the news to his wife, 
for I thought it would never do to 
break in upon her suddenly. 

“IT went up the steps, and knocked 
at the door. An untidy servant 
opened it. 

““* Ts Mrs. Musgrave in ?’ I asked. 

*** You mean Mrs. Glint,’ returned 
the girl. 

** © No,’ I assured her, ‘ I mean Mrs. 
Musgrave; M-u-s 4 

*** Don’t live ’ere,’ she said, and 
was about to shut the door in my face, 
when I interposed my foot. 

““* Wait a moment,’ I said per- 
suasively, slipping a coin into her 
hand. ‘ Have you been here long ? ’ 
I feared that Musgrave’s memory 
had played him false. 

*“* Month or so, sir,’ she replied. 
‘P’raps you mean the lady who was 
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here before, though ’er name wasn’t 
Musgrave. Dark, she was, and she 
had a baby boy, sir.’ 

““* That’s the one!’ I cried ex- 
citedly. ‘ Quick—do you know where 
she is now ?’ 

“ The girl had rather an expression- 
less face, but now it grew solemn. 
‘In Heaven, sir, I hope,’ she said 
slowly. 

*** Dead,’ I whispered hoarsely. 
‘Not dead ?’ 

** © Yessir,’ she said, as solemnly as 
before. ‘ Her an’ the baby—both of 
‘em. I’m sorry, sir. Are you—was 
you ’er ’usband, sir ?’ 

*** No,’ I said shortly. 

*** Oh, a friend of hers—I see,’ she 
said pityingly. ‘Well, sir, I think 
I ought to tell you—I did ’ear from 
the neighbers as how she starved to 
death—no money, sir, an’ no food, 
and ’er that proud 1? 

“‘ She gave me a lot more informa- 
tion which no doubt she thought I 
would like to hear; but I scarcely 
heard her words, for I was wonder- 
ing how to tell Musgrave, and how 
he would bear the blow. I thanked 
her at last, and walked back slowly 
to the corner where I had left him. 
He was still there, standing by the 
pillar-box, and when he saw me 
coming he hurried towards me. 

“* Well,’ he said. ‘Well? What 
news ? Shall I go in?’ 

“* Something in my face must have 
betrayed my secret, for he clutched 
my arm roughly. 

*** What is it ?’ he said in a low, 
tense voice. ‘Out with it, man!’ 

“T hesitated, stammering some- 
thing without meaning. But he 
seemed to guess the truth. 

*“** Are they 2?’ he said at last. 
“T could not trust myself to speak, 
and only nodded. 

“* Both ?’ he and I 
nodded again. 

“ He let my arm go, and buried his 


insisted ; 
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face in his hands. I tried to comfort 
him, but he would have none of it, so 
I waited in silence until the first shock 
of his grief should be over. I believe 
the passers-by regarded us with as- 
tonishment, but I took no notice of 
them. 

“Suddenly he turned and ad- 
dressed me sharply. 

“*Tt’s your fault!’ he said. 

**T looked at him in amazement ; 
for his face was transformed. 

““* Yes, yours!’ he repeated, ve- 
hemently. ‘ You—reminding me of 
my old life—curse your interference ! 
I was miserable before, but it was 
happiness compared to what I am 
suffering now !’ 

** ‘Won't you come to the house,’ I 
suggested gently, ‘and see if they 
know anything more ?’ 

** * No,’ he growled. ‘ It would only 
make it harder You—you !’ he 
began excitedly, and advanced to- 
wards me threateningly, one hand 
concealed behind his back. I half 
expected to see it suddenly appear 
clutching a knife. I—well, I am not 
ashamed to confess it—I retreated. 

*** Curse you!’ he kept repeating. 
‘Curse you!’ 

** When I turned the corner, how- 
ever, he did not attempt to follow 
me. I looked back every now and 
then, and the last glimpse I had of 
him, he was standing under a street- 
lamp with arms upraised, and I could 
hear him cursing me as I hurried 
away. 

“Yes, Bliss, I’m coming to Gore 
now. Where was I? Ah, yes. 

“Well, I was naturally somewhat 
upset by these soul-stirring events, 
and I walked rapidly along, uncon- 
sciously following the road we had 
come. It was not until I reached the 
main road, with its glare of light and 
confusion of sounds, that the full im- 
port of what I had doneoccurredto me. 
I was leaving alone in the street a man 
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in a highly nervous condition, who 
had received a severe shock in the 
news of the death of his wife ad 
child. 

“[ hesitated a moment; then I 
turned and began to retrace my steps, 
calling myself a coward. When at 
last I came to the house, I could see 
no sign of Musgrave; he had dis- 
appeared. Suddenly it struck me 
that he might have gone in to the 
house to satisfy himself of the dread- 
ful truth, so I walked up the steps 
and lifted the knocker. As I did so, 
I teard a low sort of gurgle behind 
me, and a voice said— 

** * There’s no need to trouble them 
further.’ 

‘I turned round sharply, and there 
was Musgrave! A handkerchief was 
pressed to his face, and he shook 
with emotion. I was inexpressibly 
relieved to see him. 

** *“ Where—where have you been ? ’ 
I asked. 

‘* He made no answer at first, but 
; ointed, with a shaking hand, to the 
garden. Then he removed the hand- 
kerchief from his face, and I was 
shocked to see that it was mirth—yes, 
mirth! —that overcame him. I 
thought he had gone mad. 

““* Ha! ha! ha!’ he roared again. 
I began to feel less fearful, for it was 
good, honest, sane English laughter. 
At last he stopped, gasping for breath, 
while I stood mute and astonished. 
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** * Allow me,’ he said, with his hand 
in his pocket ; ‘my card!’ 

**T took the cardboard from him, 
:nd read, Mr. Thurston Gore. Then 
I knew him, and realised the trick 
that had teen played upon me, and 
some h t words tassed between us. 
However, I cooled down at last, and 
he passed his arm through mine, 
and we strolled together along the 
street. 

“It’s like this, you see,’ te ex- 
plained. ‘Next week, at the Green 
Room Theatre, I take the role of a 
man who—well, just such a part as 
I have played to-night. It is my 
first important part, you understand, 
and I wanted a dress rehearsal.’ 

**T nodded, and he went on— 

““*I remembered this Acton ad- 
dress, because I knew that somebody 
had lately died there. My house- 
keeper told me—his sister, or some 
relation.’ ‘ You'll forgive me?’ he 
inquired after a while. I nodded, 
and we shook hands, and I com- 
plimented him upon the excellence 
of his acting. 

*** Tm very glad of your opinion,’ 
he said. 

“So that was how I made the ac- 
quaintance of Thurston Gore; and 
when he scored the great success 
which brought his name prominently 
before the public, I said to myself 
that I had had something to do with 
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“*‘AND THEN THERE’S THAT ELDEST GIRL OF HIS,’ SAID SIMON,” 


A DEAL IN HEIFERS 
By FRANK DILNOT 
Illustrated by Harington Bird 


ILLIAM and his partner 
Simon were the black- 
smiths of North Hyben. 


They owned their forge, 
insulted customers, and maintained 
a determined and rasping rule over 
the village. They were unpopular, 
but they could not be ignored. 
Stalwart upholders of law and order 
and the Church, they took a fierce 
delight in speaking ill of people 
to their faces, and in speaking well 
of some of them behind their backs. 
Squire Brierley they thought much 
of, but that did not prevent them 
from telling him of his faults in 
farming, or criticising the architec- 
ture of his new house. Consequently 
there was no particular cause for 
remark when Mr. Panyon fell under 
their disapproval. Mr. Panyon was 
a superior squire who farmed for 
recreation and did not make it pay; 
but the Panyons had held their 


heads erect in Hyben for genera- 
tions, and were accorded an here- 
ditary respect. 

Now William and Simon had come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Panyon was 
living beyond his means, and they 
not only spoke loudly of it between 
themselves and to the villagers, but 
took opportunity of reproving Mr. 
Panyon in person. 

“Tf,” said William, “you was to 
do away with them there beagles 
you’re keeping, Mr. Panyon, you’d 
be able to get new harrows and not 
trouble us with this continual patch- 
ing up of the old ’uns. ’Pend upon it, 
sir, I should get rid of they beagles if 
I was you. You ain’t thought any 
more of because you keeps beagles.” 

** How dare you speak to me like 
that,” said Mr. Panyon. 

Later in the day William said to 
his partner. 

* This ’ere Panyon is getting a bit 
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overbearing. He was right down 
rude to me this morning.” 
‘“* Ah,”’ said taciturn Simon. 
*““Shan’t stand much more of 
Panyon. Rettie can write out his 


bill presently.” 

“A hity-tity lot,” said Rettie, the 
elderly spinster sister of William. 
“| hear they have’s the butcher call 
there every day, and there’s people 
like we, living very well, ain’t had 
any butcher’s meat, what with the 
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account, Farmer Panyon?” said 
William, handing over the bill. 

“Certainly. But it’s rather extra- 
ordinary, isn’t it? Of course, if 
you’re in want of money——” 

“We ain’t,” interrupted William. 
“We ain’t in no want of money. 
We’ve got the bit of farm, whichjis 
freehold, our own, mind ye. « But 
what with beagles and holding your 
heads so high, we thinks you’re getting 
a bit too finnicking. We ain’t par- 


“*WE'VE ALWAYS HAD A HANKERING AFTER THEY HEIFERS,’ ” 


pigs and the fowls, for a matter of 
thirty years, not since our poor father 
died.” 

That evening William trudged up 
to Mr. Panyon’s house with the bill. 
He looked with grim disdain on the 
flower beds along the drive and the 
whitened steps leading up to the 
front door. 

Mr Panyon came out to see his 
visitor. 

““Can you let me have this little 


ticular about doing your work at 
all.” 

It was in the next week that Simon 
brought to the forge the story that 
Mr. Panyon’s financial affairs were 
approaching a crisis, that his credi- 
tors were beginning to press him, and 
that Panyon House, the pride of North 
Hyben for the last 150 years, was in 
danger. 

“* Never heard o’ such a thing,” said 
William. “Never thought o’ it. 
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Believed he was as safe as houses. 
Who told you, Simon ? ” 

Simon gave incontestable proof. 

** Well to be sure!” said William. 

Within a month the difficulties of 
Mr. Panyon were common property, 
and the respect of the village had 
gone to zero. The labourers forgot to 
touch their hats, but with their usual 
contrariness, William and Simon made 
scathing interruptions in the village 
gossip. In the attitude of impartial 
observers they severely blamed Mr. 
Panyon and at the same time ruth- 
lessly crushed anyone else who hap- 
pened to criticise him. 


‘Going to have a sale,” said Simon. 


“The auctioneers’ll be at Panyon 
House in October.” 

“Dear, dear! Why, he won’t get 
but next to nothing for them Berk- 
shires and they Jersey heifers.” 

“Yes, and there’s two or three 
about here as is going in to make 
money out of it. They’ve been 
reckoning for days on this sale.” 

** He must owe a terrible lot,”’ said 
William reflectively. 

**T don’t know,”’ said Simon. “I 
heard say as a hundred pounds 
would put him straight again.” 

‘*‘ Dear, dear,”’ said William, “ and 
this is what comes o’ beagles, and of 
course it serves him right.” 

** And then there’s that eldest girl 
of his,’ said Simon. 

“She’s much too stuck up for 
me,” growled William. 

** May be,” said Simon, “ may be. 
But d’ye remember how she used to 
drive that fast trotter, hands up, hat 
at the back of head, and the colour in 
her face? She’s going to take a 
place as mother’s help, or some- 
thing of that kind.” 

‘“‘That’s a sort of servant, ain’tit ?” 

**T reckon so,”’ said Simon. 

** What about Panyon ?” 

“Trying for a job as farmer’s 
bailiff, ’tis said.” 
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“ Bailiff! said William. ‘‘ And 
his old father was a gentleman.” 

That evening William picked a 
basket of Jargonelle pears from the 
famous tree that climbed the side of 
his cottage, and walked up to Panyon 
House. 

“* We was looking at the pears this 
afternoon,” he said to Mr. Panyon, 
“and we’ve got more than we knows 
what to do‘wi’, so I brought you a 
few. And I wanted to tell ye, Mr. 
Panyon, as us bean’t in no hurry for 
that money.” 

** Thank you very much,” said Mr. 
Panyon. 

“I suppose,” said William hesi- 
tatingly, “‘ you ain’t wantin’ to sell 
them Jersey heifers of yours ? ” 

** If I could get a fair price I should 
be only too pleased to sell them.” 

** Well, me and Simon, we’ve had a 
hankering after Jersey heifers for 
years. We saw yours, but we were 
afraid you wouldn’t like to part with 
them. If you was to let me and 
Simon have the six we’d snap ’em up 
at once. What would you say to a 
hundred pounds for the six ? ” 

“That is a good price,”’ said Mr. 
Panyon. “It’s rather more than I 
should have asked.” 

** We'll be glad to get ’em at that,” 
said William. ‘“ We'll fetch ’em in 
the morning. We’ve always had a 
hankering after they heifers.” 

On the following Tuesday, William 
and Simon surreptitiously took the 
heifers to market at Harton. They 
afterwards boasted of what a good 
bargain they had made, and no one in 
the village but themselves knew that 
they had lost £33 over the matter. 

This action of the crusty but good- 
hearted old bachelors turned the tide 
of Mr. Panyon’s affairs. Others bought 
and paid good prices for his stock, and 
he was not forced to go as farm 
bailiff, nor his daughter as a mother’s 
help. 





SPRINGTIME 


By H. C, BAILEY 


Illustrated by Blanche McManus 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A PROFESSOR OF ARISTOPHANES, A 
SAW-PIT AND A JUDAS. 


under his arm, de- 
tailed an escort for 
Lionardo. But they 
told him that Lio- 
nardo had_ gone 
alone. 

Squarcia splutter- 
ed. Then laughed. 

“If the lad lives 
long enough I shall 
like him very much,” 
said he. And then: 
“Come, Messer Fran- 
cesco, we are going 
to begin to be sane.” 

Off went Francesco 
inside that arm, un- 
willing, but never- 
theless. 

Lionardo, they say, at any hour in 
his life would have ridden alone to 
meet the devil, or Ezzelino da Romano, 
or a worse horror, if worse there 
be. He was not in the least likely 
to take men from Squarcia when 
Squarcia needed every sword he had 
to hold Zena. And so on that spring 
afternoon Lionardo rode to Noventa 
through the deep valleys alone. 

Fra Piero, his historian, is ex- 
tremely anxious that you should 
note what happened on this journey. 
“* For so shall you understand,” says 
he, “ how it was and why it was that 
my Lord Lionardo made all true men 
love him and strive to serve him.” 

It was a grey day. Cloud banks 


were massing before the south wind 
and twilight came soon. Ere that, 
Lionardo was many a mile from Zena. 
Out of the shadows before him came 
some persistent sound. Coming nearer 
he saw a huge man riding. The sound 
resolved itself into this :— 


Dulce cum sodalibus 
Sapit vinum bonum ; 

Osculari virgines, 
Dulcius est donum. 


Donum est dulcissimum 
Lyra ceu Maronum ; 

Si his tribus gaudeam 
Sperno regis thronum. 


The praises of wine, woman, and 
particularly of song. 

Lionardo approved and approached. 
*“A good song and well sung, sir.” 

“So it was.” The big man turned 
and showed him a red face and a 
shaggy yellow beard. “Did you 
understand it ? ” 

Lionardo laughed. 
pleasure.” 

“Humph. I am, as you see, a 
boor. I come from Germany. And 
I have met so many polite liars in 
Italy that I am more a .boor than 
ever. But I am not a liar,and I thank 
God that I am not polite.” 

** Now that I know all your virtues, 
may I know your name ? ” 

*“My name and a blow are two 
things I deny to no man. I am Karl 
Weissman to fools that have no 
learning, Carolus Aristophanicus to 
fools that have.” 

*“* And I am Lionardo da Feltre to 


serve you.” 


“TI had that 
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** I will neit1er be served nor serve. 
That is my nature,” he smote his 
broad chest: “a large one as you 
note.” 

“Large, I doubt not, in other 
matters than brawn.” 

“You are polite, but you are not 
lying. I know more of Aristophanes, 
the comic poet, than any man in the 
world. Understand me,sir! I am 
like Caesar. I would rather be first 
in some vile village than second in 
Rome. Such is my nature. Great, 
some have called it. I was bred a 
priest. But I found there was no 
chance I should ever be Pope, so I 
turned soldier. But I found there was 
no chance I should ever be Emperor.” 

“I see clearly that modesty has 
ever been your bane.” 

“As folly is yours. So I turned 
scholar. I made Aristophanes, the 
comic poet, my breviary and my 
sword. Now I am confest Pope and 
Emperor. I am first and I have no 
second. Carolus Aristophanicus the 
learned call me. Thus my great 
nature comes to fruition.” 

“Sir,” said Lionardo, *‘ I am most 
glad that I have met you. Please go 
on talking.” 

And Carolus Aristophanicus, who 
was indeed very like a child, went on 
talking with zeal. And _ Lionardo 
giggled inside himself. 

So each man enjoying himself, they 
rode on together, till close upon night- 
fall they came past a saw-pit and a 
pile of timber to a tiny upland farm. 
It was built of rough red stone. There 
was plainly no more of it than one 
room, and a loft above ; but any roof 
was better than none, said Lionardo, 
and Carolus Aristophanicus agreed. 
But when Lionardo proceeded to 
argue that any supper was better 
than none, Carolus Aristophanicus 
accused him of a small experience. 
However, they halted. 

One man came out, and seemed sur- 
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prised to see them. They dismounted, 
demanding bed and meat for man 
and beast. The man, a plain dark 
little fellow, looked at themcuriously. 

“We are, as you observe, very 
beautiful,” said Lionardo. ‘“ Now, 
where is the horse meat ? ” 

They were shown the stable, and 
found it hard to get themselves inside 
as well as the horses. 

“Phew,” Carolus Aristophanicus 
whistled, jammed against the wall. 
“The beasts will have to breathe 
in turn. If they do it together 
they will break their ribs.” 

** My lords are to observe that it is 
a very poor place,” the little man 
apologised from the doorway, “ it is 
only a dependence of Messer Tom- 
maso Traffio, who has vineyards at 
Pontevico. There is nothing here at 
all fit for my lords.” 

“Go; get ready what there is,” 


puffed Carolus Aristophanicus much 
compressed. 


Their horses provided for, they came 
back to the farm’s one room, and there 
beheld in the firelight barley bread 
and cheese and the little man frying 
fish. Carolus Aristophanicus leant 
over his shoulders. ‘Eels? Oh, 
bliss! But by Zeus, you are frying 
them in butter. Oil, man, oil.” 

**T have none, my lord.” 

Carolus Aristophanicus fiung up his 
hands in a tragic gesture. ‘“ He has 
no oil! 

AnKbStov amra@Xecev 

‘ He hath lost the oil-cruet,’ 
quoth Aischylus. This is tragedy. 
Eels and no oil!” 

Lionardo shuddered. “Sure, sir, 
eels are oily enough for any man.” 

“Young sir, you do not understand 
the first principles of cookery and 
life. As in living a man should seek 
to develop his own private nature 
to the uttermost, so in cooking your 
cook should develop the private 
virtue of what he cooketh. Eels are 
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oily ; therefore cook them in oil and 
let them be oily im excelsis. You 
bave a turn for playing the fool. Be 
a fool to all men and in all places. 
Thus the eels and you realise the 
potential of your natures.” At which 
point the eels were put upon the 
table and he began to eat them 
with gusto. Lionardo would have 
none. 

“Young sir,’ said Carolus Aristo- 
phanicus with his mouth full, “ you 
are being a fool nobly. I thank you 
forit. But a fool you certainly are.” 
Having finished the dish while Lio- 
nardo ate bread and cheese, Carolus 
Aristophanicus looked round to con- 
gratulate the little man. He had gone. 
“So. That is odd. I saw that he was 
looking at you much, young sir. Did 
your nose frighten him ? ” 

“* My beauty, alas, has broken many 
hearts,” said Lionardo. “ It captivates 
even myself.” 

Carolus Aristophanicus arose wiping 
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his beard. “ I do not like people who 
vanish. Did you see him go ? ” Lion- 


ardo shook his head. “‘ Why did he 
go? And where did he go? Up 
there ?”’ he pointed to the ladder 
leading to the loft. ‘“‘ What is there 
up there ? ” He took a burning brand 
from the fire and went up the ladder 
(which creaked mightily) to see. 
“Onions.” His voice came muffled. 
“Many onions.” He _ sneezed like 
thunder. ‘‘ Hams. Herds of hams. A 
pig skin of wine.” 

“Hush!” said Lionardo quickly. 

A strange sound caught his ear. 
The trampling of horses came nearer 
and nearer, and through it broke a 
sharper note, the clink of steel. _Lio- 
nardo peered around the window shut- 
ter. Between him and the stable were 
mounted men. Lionardo went up the 
ladder, too. 

“A cavalry picket,” said Carolus 
Aristophanicus. “So? I know no 
cavalry picket that wants me.” 
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“ Then, sir,” said Lionardo, “‘ you 
had better go away from me.” 

“You? What? Are you worth 
hunting with cavalry ?” 

** You perceive. So pray leave me.” 

““ God of battles!” the invocation 
came in German. “I leave a man to 
fight against odds? I? Never! I 
have a great nature. The soldier in 
me now breaks forth. Observe!” 
He jerked the ladder up to the loft. 
“Now we are fortified. They who 
would take us must fly to us. They 
cannot burn us out, for the place is 
stone. They cannot starve us out, we 
are victualled for a year. So. Now 
who are they and who are you?” 

Lionardo drew him to the open 
shutter. The horsemen were closing 
in now. The moonlight revealed the 
red and black of Castracane. “‘ That 
is who they are. So. Now, young sir, 
who are you?” 

“‘Lionardo! Lionardo Bignose 
the shout came from the horsemen. 
“Come out, my rabbit. The ferrets 
are in.” 

“‘ There was once a ferret went in 
after a badger,” growled Carolus 
Aristophanicus. ‘‘ And the badger 
buried him decently. But what do 
they want of you, young sir? Your 
nose ?” 

“With the rest of my head,” 
Lionardo explained. 

“* That is hardly worth fighting for,”’ 
Carolus grunted. 

“ Bignose! Bignose! Most Illus- 
trious and Red-haired Duke of Vel- 
lano! Out ! Out!” 

“So?” cried Carolus in amaze- 
ment. “So! That is why you are 
wanted.’ He took Lionardo ty the 
shoulders and peered at him through 
the dim light. ‘‘ And you are Duke of 
Vellano. I am sorry for Vellano.”’ 

** Indeed, so am I.” said Lionardo 

Hearing nothing, seeing nothing, 
Castracane’s men dismounted and 
some ran into the farmhouse. Then 
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Carolus Aristophanicus laughed and 
picked up the ladder and stood across 
the hole ir the floor, a Colossus. In 
the firelight below a man came into 
view. As a fork is thrust into a jar 
Carolus drove the ladder down, and 
one end of it beat in the man’s neck 
where it joins the shoulder, and he 
fell. There was a roar of oaths. Two 
daggers came hurtling from below, 
and grazed Carolus’s legs, and he 
stepped to one side and waited, ladder 
poised. 

Whisperings came from below. 
Then a queer scraping sound. __Lio- 
nardo waited by the open shutter. 
Two helmets rose above the sill, two 
heads. Lionardo stabbed swiftly 
twice, and the faces were rent in 
blood and vanished. A howl of anger 
rose from below and threats, vile 
threats worthy of Castracane him- 
self. Lionardo heard Carolus Aristo- 
phanicus chuckle. 

But soon howls and threats were 


hushed, and the whispering began 


again. Then came rustling and the 
shuffle of feet. Lionardo peered out 
into the moonlight. One was hold- 
ing the horses close by the stable. 
There were some six left alive, 
they were all dismounted. They 
were gathered together, a bunch of 
black and red close by the orchard. 
In the midst of them was the little 
dark man of the farm. His face in 
the moonlight was ghastly. 

A rope went whistling up in the air, 
and over a bough. Its noose was 
slipped about the little man’s neck. 
There was a laugh, and they all turned 
to the farm. One voice was uplifted. 

“Lionardo Bignose! Your High- 
ness Lionardo! Most puissant Duke 
of Vellano! Here is your good host 
going to be hanged. There is no help 
for him but you. Come down and 
we will spare him. Stay up there and 
we will hang him first and you after- 
wards. Look at this poor perishing 
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soul whom you have brought into 
trouble.” 

And Lionardo looked and the little 
man’s face was ill to see. The heavy 
hands of Carolus Aristophanicus fell on 
Lionardo’s shoulder, and he too peered 
out. ‘“ Hell-devils,” he muttered, 
“*hell-devils!’’ Then, fiercely, “‘ Fool! 
fool! never die till you must!” 

For Lionardo had stepped forward. 
Lionardo stood in the moonlight 
making ready to come down. There 
was a jeering shout and three or four 
of the rascals in black and red ran 
forward to catch him. But suddenly 
the little man found voice. “Stay, 
my lord, stay!” he screamed. “ Mv 
lord, I brought them here. I sold 
you. Leave me to die.” 

“The Judas!” growled Carolus. 

Castracane’s men turned on the 
little man with oaths and blows. 
The rope was tightened. His face 
was rising through the moonlight, 
horribly distorted. 

Judas he was. Lionardo, of all 
men, had no call to save him. 

Lionardo sprang down. He darted 
across the farmyard to the horses. 
The one man with them was spitted 
on his sword. Lionardo sprang to 
the saddle, caught what reins he 
could, smote with his sword, thun- 
dered with four wild horses down 
upon that company of hangmen. 

They broke and parted. The little 
man came thudding to the ground 
again, and lay gasping. Lionardo, 
reining up hard, sprang down and 
tossed him, a quivering mass, across 
the saddle. But now Castracane’s 
men were about him like wasps, 
and he was thrusting and cutting 
desperately against hopeless odds. 

Down from the loft, with the thud 
of a great oak on turf, came Carolus 
Aristophanicus. His ladder whirled 
whizzing like a quarter staff, and the 
men in red and black went reeling. 
Lionardo, scratched but safe, sprang 
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to the saddle behind the little man. 
Carolus heaved himself up on a horse, 
and off they went out of the moonlight 
into the wood. Behind them was 
running to and fro and catching of 
horses. Soon the thunder of pursuit. 

Not far from the farm Lionardo put 
his hand to the bridle of Carolus’s 
horse, and wrenched both beasts 
off the track and halted them. 

“What is it ? ”’ Carolus panted out 
out of the darkness. 

“Silent !”’ Lionardo hissed. 

In a moment the pursuers thun- 
dered by them. Then came crash 
after crash, and oaths and oaths and 
groans. Castracane’s men had found 
the saw-pit. 

“That,” said Lionardo, “is the 
agreeable conclusion. Let us leave 
them to enjoy it.” 

So they rode swiftly back, and as 
they went Lionardo cut the cords 
that bound the little man’s arms. 
“Do you think you can ride by 


yourself now, my friend ?” said he. 


At which the little man made a 
noise in his throat and began to sob. 
Lionardo held him in the saddle. 

They came to the farmyard with 
its wounded and its dead and the 
horses straying in the moonlight. 
Lionardo caught the bridle of one as 
they passed. Into the gloom again, 
into the wood on the further side 
they rode. 

“If I put you into that saddle, 
my friend, could you stay there ? ” 
said Lionardo to the little man, who 
was struggling still with sobs. 

“Yes, my lord—indeed, yes, my 
lord.”’ He was at once lifted up and 
put into the empty saddle. 

Then, riding beside him, “ What I 
want, my friend,” said Lionardo, “ is 
a guide to Pontevico and Noventa.” 

*“* My lord!” the little man gasped. 
“You would trust me—now ? ” 

“T trust you.” 

“And I—I—I have the ducats 
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they gave me for guiding them to kill 
you. My lord, you should have let 
me be hanged ! ” 

“I want you to live like a man. 
And as for the ducats—why, if they 
burn you *” Lionardo held out 
hishand. The little man thrust them 
into it eagerly. ‘‘ And we will use 
them to buy masses for the souls 
of Castracane’s men—who need such, 
I doubt, greatly.” 

They rode on through the night till 
Carolus Aristophanicus, who had not 
spoken for a long while, touched 
Lionardo’s arm. 

“Your Highness. It is you who 
have the great nature.” 

“* It is doubtless to match my nose,” 
Lionardo laughed. 

And now, doubtless, as Fra Piero 
did ardently desire, “‘ you understand 
how it was, and why it was, that my 
Lord Lionardo made all true men love 
him and strive to serve him.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE COUNTESS LUCREZIA IS QUIT 
OF THE THORNS. 


OU toss back my 
heart when I throw 
it into your 
hand!” 

“Tis too light to 
be worth keeping, 
Ramiro,”’ the Coun- 
tess Lucrezia 
laughed. She was 
playing a game of 
ball with Ramiro 
Capucci down the 
green paths of a 
garden of lilies. A 
swift wind blew 
about her fraught 
with the message of 
spring. The sun 
flashed out between 
whirling clouds. 

“Should I offer 

my lady a heavy heart?” cried 
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Ramiro. “Faith, I know your 
sweet sex too well. Offer them a 
heart as light as their own.’ He 
flung the ball back and the Coun- 
tess returned it. “Then when 
they deny you—offer it again—and 
again—and again ” To and fro 
went the ball swifter each time it left 
Ramiro’s hand—‘“‘and again—and 
again—till a 

“‘ They drop it,” said the Countess. 
And did what she said. 

“So there lies my heart at your 
feet.” 

The Countess picked it up, and 
seeing that Ramiro ran upon her 
smiling. But she put the ball—his 
elastic heart—into the breast of his 
golden coat. ‘‘ Never say I stole your 
heart, Ramiro,” she laughed. 

“Nay, I gave it freely. And had 
nothing in return.” 

“It was not for lack of asking,” 
said the Countess demurely. 

Ramiro Capucci came very close 
to her. “I ask so often because I 
want so much,” he whispered, his lips 
close to her cheek, that flushed a 
little beneath his breath.  Bright- 
eyed, laughing she turned to him. 
“Indeed you are always asking 
something, but you never dare say 
what you ask.” 

The eyes flamed into his pale face. 
He crushed against her, and she drew 
back upon her sweet briar hedge, and 
the thorns of it caught her glorious 
golden hair. Ramiro snatched her 
hands. ‘‘ What I ask?” He spoke 
softly and slowly. “ What I ask? To 
hold you breast to breast. To make 
your heart leap with mine.” Blush- 
ing, she tried to draw her hands away 
—but he gripped them—and to turn 
her head—but the thorns held her, 
and she must needs meet still the 
flame in his eyes. ‘‘To make the 








blood burn hot in your white body 
and——” 
“* Lucrezia ! 


I bring you the Duke 


of Vellano!” The Lady Porzia 
turned the corner of the hedge and 
spake. 

So Lionardo saw the Countess 
Lucrezia again; and what he saw 
then he remembered. She wore a 
flowing clinging gown of shell-pink. 
The two braids of her glistening golden * 
hair were drawn across her bosom, 
with a clasp of sapphires. Her dark 
eyes were glowing, her full red lips 
parted a little, the blushes were 
fading and leaving her cheeks snow- 
white. Ramiro Capucci (who pre- 
sented to Lionardo a broad golden 
back, one golden leg and one white) 
was helping her free her hair from 
the thorns. 

“Messer Ramiro,” said the Lady 
Porzia’s placid voice, “‘ pray give me 
the honour of your escort.” 

So Ramiro Capucci was removed ; 
and the Lady Porzia took him to her 
own ‘apartment and required him 
to tell her the story of the battle of 
Vergato, and heard ten words and 
went to sleep. 

Lionardo and Lucrezia were left 
looking into each other’s eyes, both 
very grave and intent. 

“Lady,” said Lionardo at last, 
“I have come to ask your help.” 

And he told her the story of Fran- 
cesco and Beatrice. Her eyes never 
wavered from his. 

When all was told there was a 


moment’s silence. Then Lucrezia 
said, ‘*‘ You were not afraid to come 
back here ? ” 

“No. I was not afraid.” 


“IT do not think you are often 
afraid,” said Lucrezia, talking to 
herself while she looked at him. 
‘“* And you thought I should help Bea- 
trice ?”’ 

“T knew that you would help 
Beatrice.” 

Lucfezia turned away and stood 
tremulous. After a while, “‘ Come,” 
she said, and side by side they walked 
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over the turf in and out among the 
flowers,while the live wind blew about 
them. 

** Do you know what you have done 
for me?” Her voice was low and 
her eyes downcast. ‘“‘ You saved me 
from shame—from breaking all my 
life—and I do not know how I can 
thank you for that—but I should 
thank you even more for to-day—you 
have seen how vile things I can do, 
and yet you think I will do right. 
You believe in me. That ’—she 
looked at him with eyes glistening 
through tears and a quaint little 
smile on her lips, “‘ that is pleasant, 
you know.” 

Lionardo smiled. ‘“‘ Why, lady, it 
is not so hard to believe in 
you.” 

Lucrezia shook her head. “ No 
one else does. Indeed ”—her little 
delicious smile came again. “Iam 
not sure that I do myself. Oh, but 
I will help. 
But, Beatrice! How could Fran- 
cesco be so mad ? ” 

“I do not profess to understand 
Francesco. He is a gentleman of too 
many emotions for me. We have to 
hope that the shock of Castracane 
will sober him, and Beatrice win his 
love again.” 

“But how could he stop loving 
her? Beatrice is so good, so 
lovely.” 

*“* And she loves him very dearly,” 
said Lionardo ; but now that was not 
true. “ Well! that love may win his 
again yet. Now we have to save 
Zena from Castracane.” 

Lucrezia looked into his eyes. 
“Yes. We,” she said slowly, and 
held out her hand. Lionardo kissed 
itandhelditcloseamoment. ‘* We,”’ 
said Lucrezia. 

Ramiro Capucci came back. 


I will not play you false. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


CONCERNING BERNARDO BRUNI 
AND A DIMPLE. 


ERNARDO Bruni 
said, ‘‘ lam a truly 
admirable person, 
“TI can always 
find the best of 
reasons for doing 
what I want.” 

What he wanted 
to do at the mo- 
ment was to paint 
a little corner of 
woodland, where 
the gay green of 
chestnut and wal- 
nut mingled with 
the grey of the 
olives, andastream 
sparkled orange 

: and red over the 

7 rocks. What he 
ought to have been doing (if you 
would judge austerely) was riding 
into Vellano to take up the com- 
mand of Lionardo’s militia. What 
he was doing (as you doubtless infer) 
was painting. 

This was his excellent reason; to 
push on hastily into Vellano clearly 
showed an indecent eagerness for 
office, which would detract from 
his dignity as general, and thus 
weaken his grip on the men. So he 
sent the herald on to Vellano with 
Lionardo’s letter, and a message that 
if Vellano were prepared to receive 
him it should send him an escort to 
Robecca. 

And thus, for high reasons of policy, 
Bernardo Bruni sat in the shade and 
painted the sunlight on leaf and water. 

While he painted a girl came into 
the picture. About a dainty little 
form clung a grey-green dress. She 
made a harmonious note. Bernardo 
approved. She sat down” by the 
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brook and took off her shoes and 
stockings and hung white feet in the 
swift red water. Bernardo began to 
paint swiftly. There was a lark 
singing somewhere that helped. 

She rose suddenly. “‘ How wholly 
heartless !”’ said Bernardo. So then 
she turned, and saw the canvas and 
grey velvet and his round cherub’s 
face behind it. 

“Am I in the way?” said she, 
standing barefoot on the mossy turf. 

Bernardo made with his brush a 
gesture of despair. ‘“‘ You were about 
to be made immortal sitting down. 
But you stood up. Learn from this 
the folly of exertion.” 

““Oh, were you painting me?” 
She sped over the turf to his easel. 
Close to Bernardo’s round face came 
another round one. But this was 
milk and white, and the full lips were 
like raspberries, and the little nose 
was tilted at the tip. There were 


masses of glossy brown hair under 


her hat. Bernardo Bruni was grati- 
fied. But she was looking at his 
picture. “Oh—there is very little 
of me,” she said, and reproachful 
brown eyes met his. 

“I confess that I had not kept a 
place for you. But,” his eyes also 
were reproachful, “ you did not tell 
me you were coming.” 

A delectable dimple came in one 
white cheek. “I did not know I was 
coming till I came. And pray where 
have I come to ? ” 

“To a scrap of paradise four miles 
from Robecca.” 

“Four miles ? 
horribly hungry.” 

“You behold in me,” said Ber- 
nardo modestly, “a godsend.” 

He produced from the shade of the 
trees a plump basket, and went off 
to take a bottle of wine from the 
brook. 

She sat on the turf tucking her little 
bare feet under her, and Bernardo 


Oh! And I am 
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cut pasty for her with a silver knife, 
and tempered the wine for her with 
cold sparkling water in a silver cup, 
and gave her a napkin of white silk. 

“Your paradise is well furnished, 
sir,” said she, with her dimple. 

“IT have forgotten to provide the 
Serpent,”’ said Bernardo sadly. 

** Ah, you did not know that I was 
coming,” she laughed. 

** Adam must have found Eve a 
little surprising.” 

“IT wonder if she liked him ?” 

** From her each woman has learned 
to think her lover the most wonder- 
ful man in the world.” 

“But it was much 
Eve.” 

“I dislike them. They have ac- 
quired fame so cheaply. There was 
no merit in being Adam, and yet his 
name will never be forgotten. I 
could have fallen quite as gracefully 
as he, but no one will remember me.”’ 

She laughed deliciously. “‘ Do you 
quite know that we are talking non- 
sense ?” 

** How sane we are. I think only 
mad people can be always sensible. 
Or people who are always sensible 
go mad. I do not want to be mad, 
because one is then such a trial to 
others.” 

“‘T am a trial to others.” 

“* That,”’ said Bernardo, looking at 
the dainty face, “‘ that is entirely be- 
cause they are mad.” 

** Did you ever run away ?” 

“ Often.” 

“ce Why ? be) 

“In order to come back,” and 
Bernardo laughed, thinking of certain 
pleasant battles. 

**Oh, this is not nonsense now,” 
she cried. Most serious eyes met his. 

***T have run away. I have run away 
from a husband.” 

** You are not original.” 

“Oh, I have not married him yet. 
I ran away before.” 


easier for 
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“It seems premature. But doubt- 
less the gentleman deserved it.” 

“If you knew him!” The dainty 
little face twisted itself into an ex- 
pression of grotesque solemnity. “ He 
is like that. He is one of your people 
who are always sensible. I do not 
know if he is mad. But I am sure 
I should be if I were his wife.” 

“What excuse has this person for 
presuming to think himself worthy 
of you?” 

“My father. My father is Bene- 
detto Perrotti, who is secretary to the 
Duke of Vellano, and of course he is 
rather serious too. He says I could 
make no better marriage in Vellano. 
‘Make a good marriage ’—as if it were 
a bargain! And I am sure this hus- 


band would be a very bad bargain. 
And I do not want to make a mar- 
riage at all. 
** The serious husband ? 
for him!” 
“Yes, but the creature only smiled 


I told them all that a 
How good 


and made me a compliment on my 
modesty.” She blushed a little. 
** You know he thinks I am very quiet 
and good.” Bernardo bit his lip 
on a giggle. ‘ That is why he—he— 
he likes me. They would not un- 
derstand that I thought him a fool. 
And I am sure I did my best to show 
it. They thought I wasshy. Father 
said ‘Little maids, little maids!’ 
and pinched my cheek, and he—he 
said he would have me so—it was 
better than frowardness. And they 
fixed the day for my marriage. So 
I have run away. I thought that 
would show him I did not want him.” 

“Unless the creature is singularly 
dense,” Bernardo admitted, “he 
might infer that. Who is he?” 

**Gabbriello Pallavicini, the son 
of the Chamberlain. He is very good 
and just like a sheep. And if I 
talk nonsense he pats my head and 
calls me ‘ good child.’ ” 

“IT do not wonder that you ran 
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away,” said Bernardo. “ But, lady, 
where will you run to ?” 

**Oh, I have six—seven ducats. 
See! And——” 

Through the wood broke a man, 
flushed and panting. He looked 
round him fiercely. At last he saw 
them sitting in the shade. “ Can- 
dida!” he cried. “‘Candida! You 
baggage !”’ and rushed at them. 

Bernardo was on his feet in a bound. 

“Bridle your tongue, sir, if you 
care for your life!” he cried. 

“You foul rogue!” the man 
roared, and rushed at him, sword 
flashing. 

Bernardo’s sword lay by his easel. 
But, unarmed, he stood fast. As the 
man charged at him, he swerved 
swift from the thrust and hurled him- 
self at the hilt. In an instant he had 
wrenched the blade away ; he sprang 
back, getting his grip of it; he shot a 
thrust through the man’s sword arm. 
Then, most politely, after the manner 
of a squire to his master, he offered 
the man his sword again. 

“It is better to fight fair,” said he. 
“Try some day.” 

The man, who was now white- 
faced, muttered to himself, and 
plucked at his sleeve, where the blood 
was pouring. The girl ran to him. 

“Oh, Benedetto, let me!” Then, 
reproachfully over her shoulder to 
Bernardo, “ It is my brother.” 

“Oh, I present my regrets!” 
Bernardo let the bloody sword swing 
between finger and thumb, and came 
nearer. ‘“‘ My dear sir, how could I 
have guessed it ? You spoke to her 
so kindly.” 

“* Who are you ? ” the man growled. 

**I am certainly not her brother,” 
said Bernardo. “Oh, lady, by your 
leave !”” He dropped the sword, and 


“stopped her efforts to bind up the 


wound. “ Your intention is ad- 
mirable, but your method is deplor- 
able.” His long skilful fingers moved 
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about the arm. “Go, get me those 
napkins.” 

“*Sir—I do not understand you,” 
the wounded Benedetto protested. 

“Then you are in the fashion.” 
Bernardo took the napkins and began 
tomakea bandage. ‘“‘ lam by nature 
orderly. Therefore we conclude a 
neat fight and a neat wound by a neat 
bandage. Also, I do not judge has- 
tily. Else might I have called you 
a foul-minded fool. Butno. Eh?” 

A horseman had broken through the 
wood and spurred towards them. He 
reined up and saluted Bernardo. 

** An escort has come from Vellano, 
sir.” 

** Where is it ?” 

“It is trying to, get through the 
wood, hg 

“The Goths! The Vandals!” 
cried Bernardo. “My beautiful 
trees! Turn those quadrupeds back, 
Carlo. Halt them on the road.” 

Off went Carlo and was soon heard 
in exhortation. Bernardo wound up 
the bandage. 

“For you, sir?” his patient was 
stammering. “An escort from Vel- 
lano, for you? You must be the 
General Bernardo Bruni.” 

“* That is, of course, more surprising 
to you than me,” said Bernardo, and 
went off to his sword and his easel. 
Benedetto, the wounded, who was 
not, perhaps, the wisest man in the 
world, gazed at him. Candida stole 
after him softly, and “ Sir,” said she, 
“what am I to do?” 

Bernardo, buckling his sword, 
looked down at the little white feet 
that vanished as he looked. “I 
think,” said Bernardo, “you had 
better put on your stockings.” 

She sped away, and Bernardo put 
up his brushes and dismantled his 
easel. Laden with these and the” 
basket, he approached Candida. All 
the while Benedetto gaped. Candida 


had her silvery stockings on now, 
and knelt on one knee putting on a 
shoe. Bernardo dropped his burdens 
and knelt beside her, and his hands 
claimed the shoe buckle. ° 

* Well, and now, sir?” said Can- 
dida, her breath on his cheek. 

“Now,” said Bernardo, “‘ you are 
going back to Vellano.” 

She started up, a quaint majesti- 
cal little figure. “I will not,” she 
cried, “‘Doyouhear? Iwillnot.” 

“ Indeed you will, if I have to carry 
you,” said Bernardo, wth her foot 
in his hand. 

She could not thus be very ma- 
jestical. But ‘“ How dare you ?” she 
cried angrily. 

Bernardo put on her shoe. “ More- 
over,” said he, “that highly re- 
spectable gentleman who wanted to be 
your husband will certainly want no 
more.” 

“Oh !” cried Candida, and stamped 
her foot. Bernardo removed his fin- 
gers just in time. Candida hurried 
her brother off through the wood. 
Bernardo followed, bearing his 
burdens and admiring her light walk. 

In the road, a most noble escort 
waited, and Bernardo’s own six men. 
The first saluted, the last sprang 
down to take his burdens. Bernardo 
turned to Candida. “ May I offer 
you a pillion ?” 

“I prefer to ride with my brother,” 
said Candida in a small cold voice. 

“ That,” said Bernardo, “‘ would be 
both quiet and good.” 

Bernardo rode at the head of his 
escort exultant. Never was a day 
more to his taste. He had painted 
a picture, and pinked a man, and 
kissed his sister’s toes. Bernardo 
made his horse dance, and tossed his 
sword in the air, and caught it by the 
point. The sun was falling golden to 
the hills; before him lay Vellano, 
domes and towers of gold. 


(To be continued.) 
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F all the foolish sayings which 
have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the British public, 
one of the best-known and 


build 
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most foolish is that “ fools 
houses for wise men to live in 
Because there are many notable in- 
stances of folly in house-building, 
we are invited to overlook the fact 
that house-building has been one of 
the best sources of profit to speculators 
and has in numberless cases proved 
the stepping-stone for people of small 
incomes to the possession of real 
estate. The fact is that house-build- 
ing by private owners is a thing to be 
encouraged by every means, both for 
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the sake of the community and the 
individual. The interest created by 
the possession of house property 
tends to make the owner a better 
citizen, and to encourage an intelli- 
gent concern for equitable law and 
government and the wise adminis- 
tration of local affairs. Once let 
a man realise that he has a genuine 
asset in the land, which good develop- 
ment will increase and consolidate, 
and you will have a valuable unit 
in the forces which tend to the well- 
being of the whole community. 
And it is always to be remembered 
that a man’s interest in his posses- 
sions may be in ‘inverse ratio to their 
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‘The Dining Room 


intrinsic value. The owner of broad 
acres and lordly mansions often can- 
not take the same satisfaction in their 
possession which the careful owner 
of a small cottage property does. 
In the one case care and interest add 
to the value, and may almost mark 
the difference between independence 
and destitution, whilst in the other 
anything more or less is of small 
account. In regard to the poorest 
classes the ownership of houses would 
appear to be a question of great 
moment, and schemes which en- 
courage it should have the best sup- 
port. 

But whilst so much is being done 
in this direction, the middle or lower 
middle classes are not getting any- 
thing like the advantages which they 
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The Orchard Gurley Wood 


might when all sorts of finance are so 
well understood. In the very poorest 
dwelling some measure of art is 
possible. Good proportion is not 
dependent on size. Comfort in plan 
is not impossible in the simplest 
home. Still, the limitations are 
pretty severe, and, except in the de- 
sign of large quantities, the help of a 
skilful designer can hardly be ob- 
tained. But in the houses which 
come between the simple cottage and 
the large country house there is 
opportunity for much architectural 
skill, in creating a distinctive quality 
of simple design which may be ex- 
ceedingly pleasing, and all the more 
valuable for the strict limitations of 
size and cost which are imposed 
upon it. 
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Now, in this wide range of effort 
which comes between the country 
home of the rich and the small cottage 
of the very poor, we have been 
fortunate in the designs of English 
architects, and it is not too much to 
say that no country in the world is 
so well served in this respect. There 
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exterior and general proportions or 
its interior furnishing. 
Though there is a 
amount of indifference 
quality of house design amongst 
householders, we must admit an 
ever-increasing interest in the matter 
among the more intelligent portion 


considerable 
as to the 




















THE STAIRWAY LANDING, 


are numberless homes of modest size 
and cost scattered all over the British 
Isles to-day which bespeak a genuine 
artistic instinct on the part of their 
designers, and which prove that no 
building, however restricted in size 
or cost, need be inartistic, either in 


of the population. It is to provide 
for this growing appreciation of good 
work that THE IDLER intends to give 
examples of some of the best modern 


houses. And, knowing how much 
greater and more lasting is the effect 
and influence of interior than of 
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THE HOUSE AS SEEN UNDER THE GREAT CHERRY TREE. 


exterior design, these articles will try to 
realise as far as may be the insides of 
houses with regard to planand furnish- 
ing. Instances will be chosen to illus- 
trate characteristic designs of good 
architectural quality, and to make it 
clear that none who desire to have it 
need be without excellent architec- 
ture. 

A preliminary word may be said 
here as to the function of the archi- 
tect. It is to be feared that too 
many folk regard him as an inter- 
loper, an unnecessary evil, or at least 
as a sort of policeman who will 
prevent the contractor cheating them ! 
Different views are taken even by 


professional men regarding the true 
mission of the architect, and a most 
distinguished architect has said that 
the one thing paramount in his ser- 
vices must be to see that his clients 
get good, sound building, that Art 
(with a capital A) is merely by the 
way, and thrown in, and that Art can 
never be really paid for. I hold a 
contrary view, which is that it is 
the mission of the architect to supply 
Art, and that it is worth paying for 
so much Art as will give one a pro- 
*perly proportioned building with a 
good outline and general form, and 
well-planned apartments. Nothing 
can really be satisfactory about a 























house, unless this initial quality is 
obtained, and good tasteful furnish- 
ing, much as it may do, can never 
atone for the lack of these prime 
architectural qualities. Surely then, 
the architect ranks as a factor of the 
first importance to create the possi- 
bility of beautiful homes. But be- 
yond this, either the architect or a 
skilled decorator can guide the public 
in the final choice of finishings and 
furnishings, so that the bewildering 
variety of good 
materials may 
be used to a 
harmonious re- 


sult. Nearly 
every one 
thinks he has 


good taste, but 
the choice and 
selection of 
wall-papers, of 
curtain fabrics, 
of carpets, of 
furniture, of 
table utensils, 
too often proves 
quite the con- 
trary. And 
ample justifica- 
tion is every 
day made out 
for the spending 
money over the 
artistic direc- 
tion which a 
good architect 
can bestow in ’ 

the creation of ahome. So much, by 
the way, on behalf of architects. 
And in order that my readers may 
see what an architect of marked 
indiduality does for himself when un- 
trammelled by the interference of a 
client, I have chosen for my first 
illustration of “ English Homes” a 
house at Chorley Wood, built by 
Mr. Chas. F. A. Voysey for himself. 
Mr. Voysey has been one of the most 
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VIEW OF HOUSE ACROSS THE ORCHARD 
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individual forces in modern house 
architecture in recent years, and those 
who have seen his house know that 
he is no mere paper architect, but 
that when he designs, he sees things 
in the concrete. 

The house is placed some twenty 
feet from the road, and is approached 
by a straight pathway paved with 
slates and bordered on either side 
by yew hedges. Across the road to 
the north-west are the Duke of Bed- 
; ford’s woods. 

The site of the 
house is a 
charming one, 
being an old 
apple orchard 
of two and a 
quarter acres. 
This orchard 
slopes gently to 
the south and 
east, and is sur- 
rounded by old 
tree-grown 
hedges of hazel, 
holly, and 
hornbeam. But 
the special 
charm of this 
high, sunny 
situation, with 
its hundred 
orchard trees, 
reaches its 
-. climax in the 
' green lawn on 
the garden side 
of the house, where stands the 
great cherry tree, spreading over a 
circle of ground fully sixty feet 
in diameter. From the lawn there 
are views in all directions through 
the orchard. On the right there 
is a group of trees, walnut, cherry, 
and holly, while on the left the 
eye lingers in pleasure on the long 
grass walk that leads to the tennis 
lawn, where a fine wych elm marks 
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its extreme western corner. In no 
direction is another building to be 
seen; the owner is absolutely monarch 
of all he surveys. 

Looking back towards the house 
from the kitchen garden, from the 
tennis-lawn, and from down the vistas 
of fruit trees, we catch delightful 
glimpses of its creamy-white walls 
and green slate roofs, but more 
charming still is the peep we get of 


it from under the spreading branches 


of the big cherry tree. 
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ings are but eight feet high, and have 
a white frieze twenty-four inches deep, 
so that window light is well diffused. 
The morning sun shines down the 
staircase as one goes to breakfast. 
In every room is an air flue built 
up beside the smoke flue. The 
warmth generated by this proximity 
creates an up-draught, the effect 
of which produces a slow but con- 
stant ventilation. To prevent the 


fires sucking up too much cold air 
under the doors, an iron pipe leads 











We enter the house through a 
recessed porch in the front wall, 
which, by the way, is an excellent 
and inexpensive method of providing 
a porch. We first reach the hall 
parlour, of which we give a sketch 
showing staircase enclosed by a verti- 
cal lattice, which is continued round 
the landing upstairs. This, in its 
simplicity, refinement of colour and 
general detail gives an Anglo- Japanese 
appearance to the design. The ceil- 


from the outer air, under the floor, 
to the back of the hearth of every 
fireplace. In “‘ The Orchard” the 
minimum cost of maintenance is 
reached, as it is without wooden barge 
boards, fascias, etc. 

The windows have leaded lights 
fixed into stone surroundings, the 
opening casements being of iron. 
All windows are air and water-tight, 
and do not rattle in any wind. In 
each room there is one square of glass 
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that will open, so outside air is en- 
sured even in the wildest weather. 
None of the windows have, or require, 
the gloomy pall of curtain upholstery, 
which in mid-Victorian days was so 
inartistic as well as so insanitary 
an adjunct to house furnishing. In- 
stead, short casement curtains, whose 
rings slip along brass rods, serve to 
shut out the night. 

Like many modern houses, the 
floors are solid, and the usual sleeper 
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walls and ventilated space under 
them is dispensed with. The walls 
are built of bricks covered with cement 
rough-cast and lime-whitened. The 
roof is of grey-green slates, the hips 
and ridges are of lead, and the chim- 
ney-pots are black. 

The children’s play-room is on the 
south-east side, catching all the morn- 
ing sun, and is close to the garden 
entrance. The dining-room is also 
on the south-east side, so the most 
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trying meal of the day becomes a 
sunshiny affair at “ The Orchard.” 
The study is on the north-west side 
of the house ; it has a recessed couch 
and a long window with steady north 
light for drawing-boards. 

There is no withdrawing-room, for 
thisis the home of folk who live simply, 
and not for the “ congested visitation 
of cold acquaintance,” for is it 
not in what Charles Lamb calls 
“Hearty, homely, loving Hertford- 
shire” ? 

A word may be said as to the 
general colour effect of the interior, 
which is white, with green-grey and 
blue for floor and furniture coverings. 
Every detail of the house—furniture, 
carpets, curtains, wall-papers and 
metal fittings—was designed by the 
architect. Oak throughout is used 


for the furniture, and the wood is 
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in its natural colour, which every day 
grows more pleasant to look upon. 
In certain rooms the walls are hung 
with plain paper, and in others a 
flowery pattern appears. Ornament 
for ornament’s sake is conspicuous 
by its absence, and the aim has been 
to keep all useful objects simple, 
graceful, and easy to clean. Red 
turkey-twill curtains act as blinds, 
and at night their warm glow wel- 
comes home the chilly traveller. 

Description and illustration are 
altogether inadequate to convey the 
reposeful simplicity of this charming 
home, but the architect has shown 
how practical he can be and still re- 
main artistic, simple yet interesting, 
new and individual in his ideas, yet 
travelling along the safe and satis- 
factory path of the best traditions 
of British architecture. 
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“JACK GENERALLY KNOWS THINGS.” 





to be an author when I grew 
up. It was my fourteenth 
birthday, and I felt it was time 


|e birthday I finally decided 


to choose a vocation. I settled it 
in the morning while I was dressing, 
and when I came down to breakfast, 
I told Jack. Jack is my eldest bro- 
ther and fifteen. He grinned. 

“Steer clear of embodying things, 
won’t you ?” he said. 

I didn’t deign to answer. The in- 
cident referred to occurred when I 
was quite a child at Miss Martin’s 
school. One day we had to make up 
sentences bringing in words we had 
just learned to spell. Qne of the words 
was “embody,” and Miss Martin 
(who, I think, is quite incompetent to 
teach) told us it meant “to put a 


body to.” I therefore chose as my 
sentence, “I embodied my skirt,” 
and for some reason this quite natural 
misunderstanding made the other girls 
laugh. Some one told Jack, and ever 
since he has‘amused himself by cheap 
witticisms on the subject (‘‘ Cheap 
witticisms ” sounds rather well. I 
I got it out of yesterday’s paper). 

I felt angry with Jack for bringing 
up such a stale joke—if it ever was a 
joke—but just then I could not afford 
to quarrel with him, so I let it pass. 
The truth was, that having quite 
decided my vocation was literature, 
I was anxious to begin, and I wanted 
Jack’s advice. Jack generally knows 
things. 

““What should you consider the 
best way of making a start in litera- 
ture ?”’ I asked him politely. 

It was holidays, and the others had 
finished breakfast, so I felt I could 
speak freely. 

Jack took a great bite of bread and 
marmalade, and then spoke with his 
mouth full. 

“Grow up,” he said inarticulately. 

I decided to try again. 

“Can one go and see an editor any 
time ?”’ I asked. 
Jack grinned. 

he said. 

“* Well, what do people do ?” 

““Oh, lots of things,” said Jack, 
vaguely. ‘“‘Some of them write a 
lot of twaddle—love stories—and 
send ’em up for inspection.” 

“* That seems a great deal of trouble 
doesn’t it?” I asked thoughtfully” 
“‘ The editor might not accept them, 
you see.” 

“He certainly might not,” said 
Jack, with an emphasis I did not like. 


“You try it on!” 
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“* What else could I do, Jack ?” 

Jack looked bored, and got up from 
the table. 

“If you’ve got cheek enough, you 
can write and ask for an appoint- 
ment,” he said, “‘ but if you take my 
advice you’ll stop at home and learn 
English first.” 

I ignored the latter half of this re- 
mark. Jack is so fond of trying to 
snub me, but of course it must be 
rather horrid for a boy when his 
sister is much cleverer than himself. 

I went into the drawing-room, 
and spent half the morning hunting 
through the “Monthly Mercury ” 
for the editor’s address. When I 
had found it, I wrote a note on Aunt 
Lilla’s best paper (Aunt Lilla looks 
after us for the Pater), and asked 
if he would see me at his earliest 
convenience. I put in six commas, 
three full-stops, and a question mark, 
besides starting a fresh paragraph 
for each sentence, and when it was 
finished it looked nice. The next 
day I found out I ought to have spelt 
** convenience ” with an “e”’ instead 
of an “‘a,” but I don’t suppose any 
editor would notice a little thing like 
that. When I told Jack in the even- 
ing that I had written, he said, ** Well, 
I’m hanged!” and looked as if he 
wanted to say something sarcastic. 
I suppose he thinks girls never have 
any enterprise. 

It was three days before I got an 
answer, and then a very business-like 
note arrived, saying the editor would 
be glad if I would call and see him 
“‘at 12 o'clock on Friday, the gth 
inst.”” When I showed it to Jack, 
he looked surprised, and he said again, 
** Well, I am hanged!” and after a 
bit he began to look worried. 

“I don’t half like it, kid, you 
know,” he said, in a minute or two. 
‘* What’s he done it for’? ” 

*“What’s who done what for?” 
I asked chillingly. It was so like 


Jack to be a wet blanket, just when 
everything was going right. 

“Why,” he said, “this editor. 
You don’t really suppose he, thinks 
you can write, do you ?” 

“I didn’t say how old I was,” I 
replied. 

Jack laughed derisively. “No 
need,” he said. ‘“‘ Why, you write 
like a baby of three, and I shouldn’t 
be surprised if you spelt half the 
words wrong.” 

It was annoying of Jack to have 
thought of that, because I could not 
very well contradict it. I decided 
to say nothing, and Jack began walk- 
ing up and down, frowning. 

‘“*He must be going to take a rise 
out of you,” he said at last. ‘“ But 
I can’t see any point to the thing,” 
and he frowned worse than ever. 

I began to get angry. Brothers 
are so ridiculous. They never will 
acknowledge that their sisters have 
brains. 

“At any rate,” I said, haughtily, 
““T am going to keep this appoint- 
ment. Might I trouble you to tell me 
where Cromer Street is ? ” 

(The Pater always says “ Might I 
trouble you,” when he is very angry, 
and it generally upsets Jack, but he 
didn’t seem to mind it from me.) 

*You’re a silly,” he said, airily. 
** Cromer Street is off the Strand, if 
that’s any help to you, but if you are 
owl enough to go, I jolly well hope 
you will get sat on.” 

He went out of the room whistling, 
before I could reply. Of course, it 
was all jealousy; he behaves very 
childishly, sometimes. 

We live*-at Hampstead, and as I 
know my way perfectly well in Lon- 
don, when Friday morning came I 
started by myself, without saying 
ahything to anyone. I found Cromer 
Street quite easily, and as I was rather 
early, I walked about till it struck 
twelve. Then I opened the door and 








walked in. 
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It looked something like 


a post-office, and there were lots of 
people handing in advertisements 


and things at a high counter. 


I went 


up close, and a young man looked up 
from his writing, and jerked his head 


sideways at me, 
just like the 
young men in 
drapers’ shops. 
So I said, ‘* Can 
I see the editor 
of the ‘ Month- 
ly Mercury,’ 
please?” and 
looked as un- 
concerned as I 
could. He 
stared at me 
for a minute 
without saying 
anything, and 
then began to 
smile. After 
that he turned 
round and 
spoke to a boy 
behind him, 
who jumped 
up and dived 
under the coun- 
ter close to me. 
He smiled too, 
as he said— 

“This way, 
please, miss.”’ 

He took me 
through a door 
and up some 
stairs to a dingy 
little waiting- 
room, and asked 
my name. 
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side, and he disappeared. The boy 
had a most unpleasant way of smiling 
as though it were all a joke, which 


struck me as out of place. 


He came 


back presently, and held the door 


open for me to go 
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“AS I COULD NOT SPEAK TO HIS BACK, I WAITED.’ 


“Miss Dorothy March,” I said. 
“* By appointment ? ” 


“ce Yes.”’ 
He grinned 


objectionably, and, 
going across the room, knocked at a 


door_.marked “ Private.” 


“Come in!” somebody said in- 





draughty.”’, 


through. Then 
he shut it softly, 
and I was alone 
with the editor. 
I was not in 
the least frigh- 
tened, but 
somehow I for- 
got what I 
meant to say. 
Not that it 
mattered, be- 
cause there was 
no one to say 
it to. A man 
was sitting at a 
big desk in the 
window, writing 
hard, and as I 
could not speak 
to his back I 
waited. He 
turned round 
after a minute 
and then got 
up, and waved 
me into a chair. 
“I beg your 
pardon,” he 
said, with great 
deference, just 
as though I 
had been grown 
up. ‘“ Would 
you like the 
window shut ? 
I am_ afraid 
it is rather 


**Not at all, thank you,” I said 


politely. 


I was rather struck by him. He 
was almost young, and not at all 
alarming to look at, and he smiled 


down at me in a friendly sort of way. 
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“* Well, we will get to business,” he 
said, and he didn’t smile. “I asked 
you to come and see me because I 
thought from your note we might 
come to an agreement about some 
work I want done. The only thing 
is, I didn’t know you were quite so— 
er—young.” 

** T am over fourteen,” I said rather 
stiffly. ‘ 

“Ah, yes, I see. 
you can write ?” 

“* Well,” I replied, “ I have written 
lots of verses about things that hap- 
pen at school.” 

‘“Um,” he said, and he did not 
seem as if he cared much about 
verses, so I added— 

** But I could write love stories, if 
that is what you want.” 

He looked at me quite interestedly, 
and said— 

“Could you ? 


And no doubt 


Then you must be 


clever, for I don’t suppose you have 
been in love yet, and it is generally 


considered nothing short of genius 
to be able to write about things of 
which one knows nothing.” 

I felt pleased, and offered to write 
him a love story once a week. He 
shook his head quite mournfully. 

“It is very good of you,” he said, 
“ but the worst of it is, I’ve got a man 
who writes all our love stories. When 
he came he agreed to fall in love with 
a different girl every week, so as to 
be able to write about it. I believe 
he has kept his word, but it doesn’t 
seem to make him write any better. 
Isn’t there anything else you could 
write about ?” he asked quite anx- 
iously. 

I considered. 
robber stories do?” 
He shook his head. 

“Not our style.” 

“Ghosts or detectives, then ? ” 

“* Played out,” he said. 

I was rather at a loss. 

“ Haven’t you any relations or 


“Would pirate or 
I suggested. 
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neighbours-or something of that sort,” 
he asked, “about whom you could 

write a story ?” 

An idea suddenly struck me. ‘“‘ The 
Harleys!” I cried excitedly, “‘ the 
people next door. I could write 
about them.” 

“Ah!” he said, as if he were 
really interested. ‘“‘ What would you 
say of them ?” 

** Well, I don’t know much about 
them actually,” I was obliged to 
confess, “‘ but I could say lots about 
what we think of them and are going 
to do. You see, for the last three 
years the house next to ours has been 
empty, and we have always used its 
garden, so it is very annoying to 
have only our own after getting used 
to two.” 

He nodded. ‘“‘It must be,” he 
said sympathetically. “Do you 
mean to say they were so unfeeling 
as not to let you go on using the 
garden after they arrived ?” 

I was half afraid he might be 
laughing at me, but he looked quite 
grave, so I began to think he was 
rather nice, and I told him all 
about it. 

“We are going to get rid of them, 
you know ”’ I said cheerfully. ‘We 
couldn’t stand it for always, so we 
are annoying them in every way we 
can. We take it in turns to suggest 
things to do.” 

“Ah!” he said, and suddenly 
looked awfully pleased. “ Then I 
think, Miss March, we have found 
what I want. Will you undertake 
to write me an account of your deal- 
ings with the —Harleys, I think 
you said ? I should like a full history 
of the affair. By the way, is the 
feud to be continued ? ” 

. Rather!” I cried ‘‘ Next week 
the Pater and Aunt Lilla are going 
away, So we shall be able to do things.”’ 

“Indeed! That is very interesting, 
May I ask you to let me have a full 
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account of everything you are going to 
do ? It will sound more realistic, I 
fancy, told beforehand. At any rate, 
try it, and send me the result. If 
it does not sound well it can easily 
be revised.” 

I was frantic with delight, but 
I managed to say, “ Very well,” in 
quite a casual tone, and then I got 
up to go. He walked towards the 
door, but stopped suddenly. 

“Oh, by the way, I forgot to men- 
tion terms. Will a guinea a thousand 
words suit you ?”’ 

I nearly said “ Rather!” but 
stopped just in time, and said “ Yes, 
thank you!” 

Then he opened the door, and made 
me a lovely bow, and pressed an 
electric bell, which brought the boy 
tearing upstairs like a whirlwind. 

“Good morning,” he said, as I 
went out. “I may rely on having 
your MS. beforehand ? ” 

I said “* Yes,”’ and then he went in 
and shut the door. It gave me a 
lovely thrill down my back when he 
spoke so professionally about my 
MS., and it must have impressed 
the little boy, too, because he stared 
at me all the way downstairs, and 
did not smile once. 

I decided to punish Jack by not 
telling him all that had happened. 
When he asked about it, I answered, 
with calm dignity. 

“The editor has commissioned me 
to write him a story, and I am to get 
a guinea a thousand words for it.” 

Jack was speechless with astonish- 
ment, as I expected him to be, and 
while he was gaping at me, I walked 
quietly out of the room. 

“Great Balbus!” I heard him 
say as I went upstairs to begin my 
story. 

After dinner that evening I got 
Jack and Alec to come into the Den, 
and then we settled what we would 
do to the Harleys on each of the five 
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nights the Pater and Aunt Lilla were 
away. When the boys went to bed 
I sat in my bedroom writing, till I 
heard the Pater coming upstairs, and 
had to turn out the gas. 

It took me five days to write the 
whole story, and another two to count 
the words and correct the ones that I 
found the dictionary spelt differently. 
There were 4,984 words altogether, 
so I putin another sentence to make it 
5,000. Then I packed it up and sent 
it to Cromer Street, with a note say- 
ing I would send the result of our 
five nights’ experiments later. Of 
course, I didn’t expect to be paid till 
the story was finished, so I was aw- 
fully surprised two mornings later 
to get a type-written note, asking 
me to “ acknowledge receipt of cheque 
for {5 5s. in payment for story, 
‘Two Boys and a Girl.’”’ I gloated 
over that cheque, but I didn’t know 
how to get it changed without tell- 
ing anyone, so I kept it in an old 
chocolate box, and waited. 

Last Monday, when the Pater and 
Aunt Lilla went away, we were quite 
ready to begin in earnest on the 
Harleys. This is Friday, the last 
experiment night, but the result of 
the others has been so disappointing 
that I am not going into detail. 
Somehow those hateful Harleys found 
out beforehand what we were going 
to do, and each night they forestalled 
us and made us look silly. 

The night we climbed over the wall 
to glue up the windows on their 
ground-floor, Jack, who was carrying 
the glue-pot, suddenly fell over some- 
thing, which turned out to be a tin 

of “ “Stickphast.” There was a note 
fastened to it, saying that Mr. Harley 
presented his compliments to Miss 
March and Masters Jack and Alec 
March, and had taken the liberty of 
leaving them a small pot of gum, in 
case their own supply should run out. 
He advised us to use it before our 
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own, as it stuck so much better. Of of—but I haven’t got to that 


course, after that there was nothing yet. 
to do but go home. Every night This is what happened not two 


something of the hours ago, yet it 
- same sort has | | ih | l I mM) seems centuries. 
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happened, and ||} We crept over 
the boys keep the garden wall 
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me wild. Of usual, but  ne- 
cessary for the 
success of the 
plan. By keep- 
ing a strict 
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sibly have leaked watch we dis- 


out that way. 
All the same, I 
wish to-night 
was over. I feel 
as if something 
awful was going 
to happen, but 
when I men- 
tioned it to Jack 
he only said it 
was ‘“‘just like 
a girl to get in 
such a funk.” So 
I suppose it’s 
all right. 

Twelve p.m., 
Friday night. 

I can’t go to 
bed without put- 
ting down what 

















covered that the 
children and ser- 
vants next door 
are in bed by 
ten o’clock, and 
even the grown- 
up girl, who 
seems to keep 
house for the 
family, goes very 
soon after. Then 
there is no one 
left but one man, 
who almost 
everynight about 
half-past eleven, 
comes out to 
smoke in the 
summer - house. 
It has always 


has happened to ~& | re been too dark to 
us. There is one . \ see his face, but 
comfort; Jack a, — we supposed he 
can’t say I was was the master 
in a funk over i. : of the house, 
nothing. It is ; = and the father 
all over now, but of all the chil- 
there were some- M York Shuler ~ and the grown- 
awful moments, up girl. The 


when Jack called plan for last 
mea hd conceited “I HEARD THE PATER COMING UP STAIRS. night was to get 


little donkey,” into their garden, 
and both he and Alec looked as if and lay as many wires across the 
they could murder me, not to speak lawn and in front of the summer- 
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house as there was time for, and then 
watch results from our own garden, 
Jack thought that in an hour we 
could make the garden into a very 
dangerous place. 

We listened carefully as usual 
before getting over the wall, but there 
wasn’t a sound. So over we went, 
Jack first, me next, and Alec last. 
Jack was carrying the roll of wire, 
and made straight for the summer- 
house. He got to the door, when 
suddenly he was sprawling on the 
ground, and the wire flew out of his 
hand. Alec and I rushed up, but 
before we found out what was the 
matter, a bull’s-eye lantern flashed on 
us from inside the summer-house, 
and made us all jump. The first 
thing we saw was a piece of wire 
stretched across the door, about two 
feet from the ground. We simply 
stood and stared at it for a minute, 
and then a voice that made me jump 
said from inside 


“Won’t you come in? It is really 


quite simple if you get over the wire 
] Pp you g 


instead of charging at it. I am sorry 
it should have inconvenienced you. 
I put it up to save some of your time, 
in case you found an hour rather 
short for the work.” 

I heard Jack gasp, but he walked 
over the wire, and Alec and I followed. 
Then we could see who was inside, 
but I didn’t need to look. I knew 
directly by the voice that it was the 
editor. I felt as if I wanted to 
scream. He looked at me with a 
queer little twinkle in his eye, and 
nodded. : 

““How do you do, Miss March,” 
he said. 

I couldn’t answer. 
me suddenly. 

““What does he mean ? 
know him ? ” 

I felt sure I should die if I tried to 
explain, so I looked at the editor, 
and mumbled, “* You tell.” 


Jack turned on 


Do you 
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“Everything ?” he asked, and I 
nodded. 

And then he began to explain it 
all ; how he took the house next door 
and lived there with his brothers and 
sisters, because their mother and 
father had been dead for a long time ; 
and how, when they first took the 
house, he used to be puzzled by the 
things that happened; and how he 
thought it was we who did them, but 
could never catch us at it. And 
then one day he got my letter at his 
office, and was just going to tear it up 
when he noticed the address, and the 
idea struck him that if he made an 
appointment with me he might find 
out something. So he did, and after 
that it was all easy. It was when he 
got to that point that Jack began 
calling me names, and Alec chimed 
in, and I was so miserable because 
it was all true that I couldn’t say a 
word. Then the editor said—— 

““One moment, boys, please!” in 
such a stern voice that they both 
stopped in the middle of their sen- 
tences. He explained that he hadn’t 
quite finished, and though he didn’t 
say much more, what he did say made 
me feel that we had all been very 
selfish and, worst of all, childish. 
Not that he said so at all, but I felt 
it inside, and when I looked at Jack 
and Alec I could see they were feeling 
the same. 

Then he got up, and said 

“Well, I think that is all. 
Will you shake hands and be 
friends ? ” 

He held out his hand to Jack, but 
Jack got red all over, and wouldn’t 
look at him, and the editor seemed as 
if he was surprised and disappointed. 
But I knew how Jack was feeling. 
Suddenly Jack’s face lighted up, 
and.he.made a dive into a corner 
and come back with an old cane 
he had found—one we used for games 
before the Harleys came. He held it 
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out to the editor, and got redder than 
ever as he said 

“Will you, sir? Just to make us 
quits ? We’ve been such beasts. I 
can’t shake hands unless.” 

And the editor didn’t laugh, or 
turn it into a joke. He just looked 
at Jack for a minute, and then nodded, 
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Then Alec came up for his turn, 
and got it, and after that the editor 
put down the cane as if it was all over. 
That made me angry. You see, when 
I was quite small the Pater asked me 
whether I would rather be punished 
like the boys when I needed it, or 
have silly little girl punishments 
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“SHE WON'T BLUB, SIR, AND SHE'LL HATE IT IF YOU DON'T.’* 


as if he understood and was pleased. 
He didn’t try to pretend Jack hadn’t 
deserved it. I think he knew it was 
the only way to make things even. 

“* Right you are,” he said, and took 
the cane, and the editor gave him 
three hard, and then they shook 
hands without speaking. 


like hemming dusters, all to myself, 

Of course I chose to be like the boys. 
and the Pater said I might be till I 
was fifteen, so when we get into rows 


‘he always canes me too, and that saves 


Aunt Lilla a lot of trouble in the way 
of arranging dusters, and is much 
nicer for me. 
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But when I went up to the editor for 
my turn, he looked surprised, and 
said—— 

** Why, what is this, Miss March ? ” 

So I looked at Jack, and said, 
‘“* Tell him, please.” 

And Jack explained about it, and 
ended, “* You needn’t be afraid, sir ; 
she won’t blub, and she’ll hate it if 
you don’t.” 

At first he still refused, but I think 
he saw I was miserable about it, and 
then he gave in, and I got my turn. 
He didn’t hurt half as much as the 
Pater, but I couldn’t mention it, 
because he looked so uncomfortable. 
And when it was over, he said—— 

“If you want me to feel happy 
again, Miss March, you will give me 
something more than a handshake.” 

So I did, and he kept me sitting on 
the table by him afterwards, and we 
all talked. And when he said we 
must go home to bed, I suddenly 
remembered about the cheque. 

“TI will send it back to-morrow,’ 
I said. “I am awfully glad now 
that I didn’t know how to get it 
changed.” 
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He looked quite sorry about it, 
and said, “‘ I suppose you won’t keep 
it?” half doubtfully. 

I shook my head hard, and he sat 
and thought for a minute. 

Then he asked, “‘ Have you all a 
whole holiday on Saturdays ? ” 

Jack nodded. 

** Well, then, I know what we will 
do with this homeless cheque. I 
will take a holiday too, to-morrow, 
and we will all have a day on the 
river. And as we can’t comfortably 
spend it all on that day we shall have 
one or two other days later.” 

So to-morrow we are going. Jack 
and Alec both think the editor is a 
brick, and of course I think he is 
too. 

I am afraid that perhaps I am not 
as clever as I thought. The editor 
didn’t actually say so, but he sug- 
gested that I ought to know a little 
more about grammar before writing. 
And then, he says, perhaps when I 
am quite grown up, I may be able to 
write good, published books. But 
anyhow, whether they are good or bad, 
he has promised to read them. 


ADELA LOQUITUR 


BY ANGELA GORDCN 


ae Grown-ups say that even I 
Shall be a Grown-up too, some day ; 
‘* But when ?”’ I ask.—‘‘ Oh, by-and-by,”’ 
The Grown-ups say. 


And if I want to know the way 
Of growing-up, they won’t reply, 
Except to bid me go and play. 


But all the same I wonder why 


I don’t grow-up as soon as they 
Yet if I tell them so—‘‘ Oh fie!” 


The Grown-ups say. 
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By LESLIE TEMPLE 


- UY, my dear,” began Lady 
Clevely rather nervously 
one morning, as she en- 


tered her step-son’s den, 
‘** Miss Jackson is coming to-morrow, 


*“ Who, pray, is Miss Jackson ?” 
questioned Sir Guy, raising his eyes 
from the letter he was writing. 
‘* And why, dear mother, take the 
trouble to come and tell me?” he 
asked with a smile. 

While Sir Guy Clevely spoke, he 
attempted to smooth.the curly locks 
of his young step-brother, who was 
always a close follower of his mother. 

Lady Clevely moved across the 
room, out of range of Sir Guy’s 
quick eyes, and nervously began to 
arrange the various trophies and 
knick-knacks scattered about the 
tables. 

“Well, you know, Guy,” she said 
hesitatingly, “‘ she is rich, quite dread- 
fully rich, and—oh, you know as well 
as I do, how badly we need money.” 

It was out at last, and she cast an 
anxious glance to see the effect 
of her words upon the young man. 
Would he be annoyed ? 

Guy threw back his head, and 
laughed so loudly that little Bertie 
was startled and dropped a paper- 
weight to the floor. 

“Mother turning match-maker 
he said, when he could. “ Design- 
ing woman, don’t attempt it! In 
my thirty-nine years I have met but 
one possible woman. Heaven knows 
where she is now.” He sighed as 
his thoughts fell on other days, and 
Bertie, who looke’! distressed, said 
quaintly— 

“Don’t cry, Guy, and I'll give you 
my engine.” 
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“It’s not quite so bad as that, old 
man,” again laughed his brother, press- 
ing his brown face against the child’s 
soft cheek. This affection between the 
half-brothers accounted for the fact 
that the second Lady Clevely still re- 
mained mistress of The Court five 
years after her husband’s death, and 
his inheritance passing to Sir Guy. 
Lady Clevely was a woman of discern- 
ment, and she ordered her step-son’s 
house with ease and comfort to 
all. 

A small shooting-party was about 
to assemble at The Court ; a brother 
officer or two of Sir Guy’s, and his 
cousins, Lilian and Harold. 

** Miss Jackson’s companion comes 
with her,” continued Lady Clevely, 
again breaking the silence, as she 
balanced a neatly-shod foot on the 
fender. ‘“‘ Rather a bore, that, but 
it can’t be helped. However, Lady 
Mary says she is quite nice.” 

“* [ suppose we have plenty of room 
for both,” replied Sir Guy quietly, 
** and I daresay she will help to enter- 
tain the others; new blood, at any 
rate. And—dear lady,” he con- 
tinued, catching his step-mother’s 
hand, “ don’t worry about providing 
me with a wife.” 

The Court was a luxurious house 
in which to sojourn. Perfect taste 
prevailed, from the port to the 
stamped envelopes and “shooting 
rules ” in one’s bedroom ; everything 
in order and nothing forgotten. 

“Yet Aunt Rachael talks of nothing 
but the ‘fallen fortunes’ of the 
Clevelys,” said Harold, the nephew, 
as he paced the terrace after luncheon 
with Captain Adare. “ Can’t see where 
the ‘fall’ comes in, myself. I say old 
chap, what are you thinking about ?” 
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he asked, turning to the silent Cap- 
tain, and looking at him suspiciously. 

** Well,” replied Adare, between 
puffs at his cigarette, “I was just 
thinking that if Sir Guy ignores the 
attractions of the heiress, we might 
have a look in ourselves.” 

“* Quite so,” murmured Harold, and 
he thoughtfully jingled the coins in 
his pocket. 

Each fell a prey to his own thoughts, 
and they paced the terrace in silence. 

“Lilian, will you give us tea?” 
asked Lady Clevely of her niece, as 
she moved over the smooth lawn 
to meet her guests on the next after- 
noon. Tea had been brought out 
under the great cedars, and the 
bright September sun shone warmly 
upon the two girls advancing 
towards their hostess. They were 
speaking quickly, excitedly, one might 
think, as they advanced. Something 
very like a frown rested on the face 
of the taller and handsomer of the 
two, as she came forward. She ap- 


proached with a good deal of manner, 
and was one who would, Lilian 
thought, dash every second word of 
a letter. 

“* Dear Lady Clevely, I am so glad 
to meet you, you can’t think how I 
shall enjoy this after London; and 


I’ve heard so much about you 
from dear Lady Mary—oh, this——”’ 
as Lady Clevely turned to the quiet 
girl beside her, “‘ this is my cousin, 
Nina Berkely, who goes with me 
everywhere.” 

As Lady Clevely spoke to this 
cousin, she noticed with approval 
the dark, expressive eyes, the trim, 
lithe figure, and pure oval face before 
her, while Miss Jackson, the heiress, 
was busily engaged in scanning every 
detail of the surroundings. Her eyes 
swept over the castellated building 
and grey masonry of the house, 
standing majestically on her right 
and took in the smooth lawns extend- 
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ing until they merged into a bright- 
hued rose garden where fountains 
played. She saw terraces to her 
left, beyond which she caught glimpses 
of a sparkling river, and further off, 
undulating meadowlands with woods 
showing the tints of autumn against 
the sky. Her heart swelled. 

Why Lady Clevely turned with a 
light sigh to the quiet cousin she 
could not say, and, holding her hand, 
she said with a smile— 

“My dear, you are welcome,” 
and, somewhat to her own astonish- 
ment, she led the girl forward to- 
wards the tea-table, adding, ‘“ You 
must be tired after your journey.” 

Miss Berkely cast a smile over her 
shoulder towards Miss Jackson, who, 
from the look she gave in return, 
seemed to take the little incident very 
badly, but she kept pace with Lady 
Clevely, talking all the time volubly. 

Lilian surveyed the new comers 
with a critical eye ; the one small and 
dainty, with such a sweet face and 
manner must be Miss Jackson, and 
the other, tall and handsome, with 
such a haughty, defiant air, must be 
the companion, so it surprised her 
when her aunt reversed the order of 
her thoughts on introducing them. 

During the progress of tea, Miss 
Jackson talked much of her season 
in London, smartly criticising the 
various people she had met, not 
always kindly, but with a wittiness 
that was almost talent. 

Laughter and men’s voices pro- 
ceeded from the house, and Miss 
Jackson saw four men advancing to- 
wards them. 

The quartette advanced leisurely, 
with the usual laziness of men who 
have tramped miles of moorland, 
each feeling he has contributed amply 
towards the game-bag, a feeling which 
induces a kindly fellowship towards 
the world in general. 

We are told that it is the unexpected 
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that always happens, and it cer- 
tainly was true in the little party 
sitting round Lady Clevely, for Sir 
Guy looked up suddenly, and met the 
astonished eyes of Miss Nina Berkely, 
and with two strides he was holding 
her hand in his, gladness radiating his 
whole countenance. 

“This is a pleasure,” he said, 
speaking in a deep tone which be- 
trayed to all the genuineness of his 
words, “‘I had thought we should not 
meet again.” 

A swift blush mounted to the girl’s 
brow, and she smiled softly. 

“*I am honoured by being remem- 
bered,”’ she said, with a mischievous 
glance. 

** Ah, now you are chaffing me, just 
as you used to do,” gaily returned Sir 
Guy. “Mother,” he added, turn- 
ing to Lady Clevely, “I expect you 
are mystified, but this lady and I are 
quite old friends, although we never 
knew each other’s names; which 
sounds odd. We met abroad while 
with mutual friends. Will you in- 
troduce me, or am I speaking to Miss 
Jackson ?” and he looked inquiringly 
at the girl. 

“* This is Nina,” interrupted Bertie ; 
“* that’s Miss Jackson,” pointing to the 
tall, defiant-looking girl. To-day was 
apparently a dark one for Miss Jack- 
son, for her face at this unforeseen 
incident became very cloudy indeed. 
The one man she had hoped to 
impress had, as yet, not even become 
aware of her existence, and when at 
length he was introduced, he paid her 
but scant attention. Captain Adare, 
however, seated himself beside her, 
and tried to bring sunshine into her 
handsome face. — 

“It is extremely awkward,” Lady 
Clevely said afterwards to her niece, 
“that the companion, and not the 
heiress, should prove to be Guy’s 
friend.” 

Lilian laughed. 
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“My dear aunt,” she said, “I 
esteem the companion far above the 
other.” 

** It is early to speak so definitely,” 
replied Lady Clevely mildly, for she 
was loth to open her eyes to the fact 
that but for Miss Jackson’s many 
thousands per annum, and the falling 
fortunes of their house, she would be 
of Lilian’s opinion also. 

The following week proved one of 
mixed pleasure to the heiress, and 
one of quiet enjoyment and not a little 
amusement to the others, and if Miss 
Jackson lived on tenter-hooks most 
of the time, the position was entirely 
of her own making, so she could only 
blame herself for any discomfort she 
suffered. 

It is disappointing, when one has 
taken pains to make clever plans 
which seem to fit in so easily, to have 
those same plans quietly ignored or 
set aside in so polite and charming a 
manner that one is obliged to submit 
smilingly to the alterations, when at 
heart one is fuming with annoyance. 

“To-day is Mrs. Herriman’s gar- 
den-party and dance,” announced 
Lady Clevely at breakfast one morn- 
ing, “and although it is not to be 
an unmixed pleasure, we are all going. 
We are to dress there for the dance,” 
she continued, glancing at the letter 
in her hand, “‘ as we are the furthest 
away.” 

** What a wretched arrangement,” 
said Sir Guy. “ We shall have to 
take cart-loads of luggage and wag- 
gonnette-loads of maids,”’ he added, 
glancing at Miss Jackson, “ for I feel 
certain you could not manage with- 
out yours.” 

Miss Jackson blushed becomingly. 

“* Oh, I daresay I shall manage with 
Nina’s help,” she replied, giving him 
a’ pretty glance. 

Nina, looking at her from across the 
table, said— 

“ But I’m afraid you must manage 
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without my help, for I’m not going 
to the party.” 

‘““Not going!” exclaimed Harold, 
who was sitting next to her. “ You 
plunge me in grief, Miss Berkely. 
May I ask why you are not going ?” 

Before she could reply, Miss Jack- 
son nodded approvingly, and said— 

** I think Nina is very wise ; know- 
ing nobody, I daresay she would be 
bored.” 

“Would you really rather not go ?” 
whispered Lady Clevely, as_ she 
bent kindly towards Nina. 

The girl smiled brightly, with a 
queer little look, as she said— 

**T would much rather not go, and 
I thought, if you would allow me, 
Lady Clevely, that I would take 
Bertie down by the river, and have a 
jolly little pic-nic all by ourselves.” 
She smiled at the child’s happy 
face as he clapped his hands with 
delight. 

“Oh, lovely!” he cried with de- 
light. 


Lady Clevely glanced first at her 
little son, then at her step-son, and 


grew very thoughtful. Had Miss 
Jackson anything to do with the girl’s 
decision—or had—? She determined 
to allow matters to drift ; a wise reso- 
lution, since she couldn’t change any- 
thing. 

“Flora,” said Miss _ Berkely, 
quietly, as she entered her cousin’s 
room and witnessed her elaborate 
preparations for the garden party, 
“make the most of your time. I am 
leaving next week. I don’t like the 
exhibition of your foolishness. I’ve 
given you the chance you begged, 
but Iam not proud of the use ‘you 
have made of it.” 

Flora turned from the glass with a 
haughty toss of her head. 

“Weill,” she said sarcastically, as 
she turned again to pin on a be- 
flowered hat, “‘ the men are such a 
stupid lot.” 
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‘* But not stupid enough, my dear,” 
said Miss Berkely. 

She was openly disappointed with 
her cousin, but could not help a cer- 
tain interest in the situation. 

“From what I have noticed, I 
daresay you will have something to 
tell me when I see you to-morrow,” 
she added, as she rose to leave the 
room, “but, Flora, you must tell 
everything to the man whom you are 
to marry.” * 

Flora laughed in a strange, forced 
way, and shot a swift glance at her 
cousin as she said clearly— 

“TI will accept none but Sir Guy. 
Emma says it is an open secret in the 
housekeeper’s room that Lady Cle- 
vely wishes him to marry me, although 
strictly speaking, I suppose it is you 
they mean, but as we have changed 
places for the time being, I hope the 
gods may befriend me. But I pro- 
mise you, once we are engaged, I 
shall hold Sir Guy against the world.” 

She laughed softly, and continued 
laughing even after Nina had closed 
the door. 

“* That was a ‘ bolt from the blue’ ” 
she murmured, as she took up her 
gloves. “‘She didn’t expect that.” 

True, Nina had not expected it, 
and she heartily wished she had never 
lent herself to this deception; she 
had been weak, and her aunt Susan 
and Flora had overcome her objec- 
tions with their repeated entreaties. 

“Flora was beautiful,” her aunt 
said, and, given opportunity, she 
would surely do well for herself, so 
why not take Flora instead of her 
real companion when she was to stay 
withthe Clevelys ? And would Nina 
impersonate the companion, just this 
once?” So the heiress, thinking 
her money more an attraction than 
herself, consented against her better 
judgment. The plan was in execu- 
tion before she had time to make 
serious objection. 
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“I was foolish,” she thought, as 
she left her cousin’s room. “I may 
wreck my own happiness because 
of it.” 

“You are not going to the party, 
I hear, Miss Berkely,” said Sir Guy, 
as he met her at a turn in the corri- 
dor. She started and blushed at 
the suddenness of the question, but 
recovering herself, she replied 
brightly— 

“Oh, Bertie and I expect to enjoy 
ourselves.” 

“* Where have you planned to go ? ” 
he asked. 

“We think the old mill would be 
nice. There is such a glorious bit of 
river running below it, and—some- 
one is calling you, Sir Guy; good 
bye!”’ With which she went on her 
way, smiling. 

“If there is one thing that I love 
more than another, it is to find spiders 
in my tea,” said Miss Berkely to 
Bertie some four hours later, as she 
rescued a frightened insect from her 
cup with a spoon. 

‘**Let me, let me,” cried Bertie, 
“Tl fish ’em out,” and his plump 
fingers clutched the spoon. 

The clock in the village tower had 
chimed five, but the sun was still 
warm and pleasant, as it cast long 
shadows upon the river and lighted 
up the old mill behind them. The 
murmur of the water was soft and 
dreamy, bringing thoughts to the 
girl’s mind which she fain would have 
chased away. She roused herself 
at the sound of Bertie’s voice and 
the touch of his. hand upon her 
sleeve. 

“It is jolly, just you and me, 
isn’t it?” he said. “Aren’t you 
glad you didn’t go to the other party ? 
Oh, there’s somebody coming ,to 
bother us!” 

Miss Berkely’s quick glance told 
her who was coming, and a bright 
blush overspread her face. 
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Bertie jumped to his feet with a 
cry of delight. 

“It’s only Guy,” he cried, running 
to meet his brother. 

“Well, little boy,” said Sir Guy, 
resting his hand upon Bertie’s curls, 
but looking at the grey clad figure 
on the grass, “‘ how are you enjoying 
your pic-nic ?” 

“Miss Berkely, have you any 
tea left ?”’ he asked, throwing him- 
self down in the grass, and stretching 
his long limbs at ease. 

** Not for truants,” said Nina, with 
much severity, shaking her head, 
and guarding the tea-pot. “I can- 
not understand why you are here at 
all, Sir Guy; can you, Bertie? At 
this moment you should be* making 
yourself agreeable to Mrs. Herri- 
man and her guests.” 

“You see,” he said, addressing 
Bertie, “‘ I found I had left a portion 
of myself at home, and as it was a 
most important part, I was bound to 
come and fetch it, wasn’t I, Bertie ? ” 

Bertie’s eyes grew wide in wonder, 
and Miss Berkely began to feel un- 
comfortable. 

Bertie surveyed his _ brother 
solemnly, and remarked with much 
hesitation— 

“Tf you are in pieces, Guy, how 
did you get here ?” 

At which they all laughed gaily. 
Then Miss Berkely scrambled to 
her feet. 

**Come, Bertie,” she said, “ It’s 
time to go home. I promised Lady 
Clevely,” she continued, turning to 
Sir Guy, “that I would take Bertie 
home early.” 

The tea things were packed, and 
nothing remained but to get into 
the donkey carriage. Miss Berkely 
got in first, and was followed alertly 
by Bertie. 

“Surely you are not going to be 
so cruel as to allow me to walk home 
alone!” cried Sir Guy, in doleful 
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voice. Bertie patted a square inch 
of cushion beside him. 

“* Perhaps,” said the girl, “‘ if Bertie 
were to-come-on my knee, Emma 
would not mind walking ?” with a 
kindly smile at the maid standing at 
the donkey’s head. 

“ Capital,” assented Sir Guy, and 
he promptly took his place beside her. 

They drove in silence; perhaps 
because the cart was so uneasy in its 
movements that they had no breath 
for talking; but Bertie could not 
long remain silent. 

“ This-cart-is-awful-jolty-isn’t-it ?”’ 
he gasped as well as he could between 
bumps. 

“It isn’t hung on cee springs,” his 
brother replied, as he reined in the 
willing donkey which had carried 
them to the lodge gates in such a 
short time ; too short, he thought, as 
they now bowled smoothly along the 
avenue, already dusk in the shadow 
of the giant elms and time-honoured 
oaks. 


“You'll be starting soon for the 
dance ?”’ said Miss Berkely to Sir 
Guy on their arrival at the house. 

““T am not going back,” he replied 
quietly ; “‘ I’m your host, you know, 
and I can’t allow you to have dinner 


alone. You won’t send me back, 
will you, Miss Berkely ? ” 

“T think I would be justified in 
doing so,” she returned quietly. 

How the dinner came to an end 
Nina never knew, but she realised 
that Sir Guy seemed,in no hurry to 
conclude it. She had determined, as 
she slipped on a soft black dinner 
gown and fastened a dainty rose in 
her bodice, that she would be natural 
and forget her tremors, but her 
hands trembled so that she found it 
difficult to fasten the row of pearls 
which was the only ornament she 
wore. However, Sir Guy talked so 
pleasantly and easily that she soon 
regained her natural manner, and the 
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dinner proved bright, and even merry 
at times. 

‘“* We shall have coffee on the ter- 
race,” he said. ‘“‘ The evening is so 
warm, and the moon is perfect.” 

He led the way to the low window 
from which they could gain the ter- 
race. 

“One moment,” he said, “ you 
must have a cloak,” and, returning 
from the hall, he placed a fleecy 
garment over her shoulders. 

*“* How delightful!” cried the girl, 
as she stepped into the moonlight, 
and saw the gleaming silver river 
below them, with the trees rising 
dark beyondit. As they stood gazing 
at the beauty of the scene, his hand 
sought hers, and he held it in a firm 
clasp. 

“Nina,” he said, in a low voice, 
which thrilled her, “ Nina, I loved 
you when I first saw you, and now— 
well, I cannot let you go out of my 
lifeagain. Something tells me that 
you won’t mind marrying a poor 
man.” 

Miss Berkely shivered as with cold. 

‘**T must first tell you something,” 
she said chokingly, and leaning against 
the stone balustrade for support as 
she did so, and keeping her face in the 
shadow, she told the story of her 
deception. When at last she paused, 
and raised her eyes to his face, she 
asked in a low voice— 

** And what do you think of me 
now, please ? ” 

He raised her face, that the moon- 
light might linger in the shy eyes and 
upon the tremulous lips. 

** You did it out of the great kind- 
ness of your heart,” he said, as his 
arm encircled her. ‘“ But tell me 
what I am anxiously waiting to 
hear.” 

And in earnest voice she replied, 
with a naturalness peculiar to her :— 

“T have been waiting for you, 
waiting, I think, all my life.” 
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THE 


By KENNETH HENDERSON 


OMING, yes, but when? For 
months past the Claimant 


has been assured that before 

the publication of our next 
article the case would have com- 
menced, and for that reason we have 
held back so long the promised story 
of his life, the materials for which 
have been in our possession ready for 
production at any time, but we have 
felt compelled to make the best use 
of what we thought was the little 
time at our disposal and to compress 
into as short a space as possible some- 
thing of a vast quantity of evidence 
which will ultimately come before the 
courts, on the consideration of this 
momentous issue. As we have before 
remarked, once the case commences 
we will be precluded from making 
any further reference to events which 
might be in any way open to contro- 
versy. Such an objection applies to 
almost all of the allegations put for- 
ward in support of the Claimant’s 
contention, as it is not likely that 
his opponents will be prepared to 
accept any of those statements without 
positive proof. A further opportunity 
presents itself this month, unfortun- 
ately for the Claimant, to continue 
this policy. It had been expected 
that proceedings would follow imme- 
diately after the delivery of the 
case to counsel mentioned in our last 
issue, but it appears that further 
delay is inevitable. 

We are, however, consoled for the 
disappointment which we are com- 
pelled to impose upon our readers 
this month, as to the Claimant’s 
life-story, by the knowledge that ore 


of the first steps likely to be taken 
in the actual litigation will be the 
issue’ of commissions to examine 
witnesses in Australia, and thus afford 
us direct corroboration of its details. 
This, although a purely formal matter, 
is, from the legal aspect an essential 
one, as it will be necessary to prove 
by proper legal evidence that Mr. 
George Hollamby Druce was born in 
Victoria, as he has alleged, is the son 
of Mr. George Druce and Mary 
his wife, and that the portraits 
which have played so important a 
part in our illustrations, came into 
his possession in a manner which 
will establish their authenticity. The 
return to this commission cannot be 
expected in the ordinary way in less 
than three months, but the proceed- 
ings here will not be interrupted 
during that period, as about the 
same length of time will elapse under 
the ordinary rules applicable to cases 
of this kind in the delivery of plead- 
ings on the one side and on the other, 
and in the issue and determination 
of various interlocutory proceedings, 
all of which are necessarily incidental 
to an ordinary trial, and much more so 
to one of this momentous importance. 
It is probable, also, we understand, 
that in the case of a number of wit- 
nesses, some of whom are now of great 
age, and others who may possibly be 
leaving the country before the actual 
hearing of the trial, that their evi- 
dence also will be taken on commis- 
Sion, so that it may be recorded and 
available for presentation in the 
event of their absence. This is parti- 
cularly so in the case of Mrs.Hamilton, 
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one of the principal witnesses for 
the Claimant’s contention, who, for 
some time past, has been desirous of 
accompanying a young friend on a 
tour round the world. There is also 
the usuai development to be expected 
in this as in all big suits of the passage 
through the various circumlocution 
offices of the different processes so 
well characterised by Dickens in his 
description of “ Mr. Tite Barnacle 
and how not to do it.” However, 
we do estimate that §these peregrin- 
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the facts connected with this opera- 
tion are worthy of consideration in the 
light of the position which the Duke 
will shortly have to take up of defend- 
ing his title to the estates which are 
claimed by Mr. G. H. Druce. . 

In February last the Duke of 
Portland removed from the church of 
Bolsover to the new burial ground 
which has been consecrated near Wel- 
beck Abbey the bodies of the following 
persons — 


Eliza Sophia, wife of Lt.-Genl. 


THE REMOVAL OF THE BODIES TO WELBECK. 


ations notwithstanding, the case will 
within six months probably arrive 
at that interesting stage when the 
public will be able, day by day, to 
read the details of the story as told 
by the witnesses in Court. 


* * * * 


We publish an illustration of 
the actual removal of certain 
coffins from Bolsover to Welbeck by 
the present Duke of Portland, and 


Arthur Cavendish Bentinck, who died 
1877. 

Augusta Elizabeth, Baroness Bols- 
over, who died 1893. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 
roth Hussars, who died 1903. 
How, it may be asked, is it that his 
Grace may thus open vaults at will, 
while the Druce vault presents such 
insuperable difficulties in that way, 
when the representative of that mys- 
terious person, Druce, desires to open 
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it? The present Duke claims to be 
the descendant and the proper repre- 
sentative of the Bentincks and as such 
simply gives his orders and the vault 
is opened. For what reason may not 
Mr. George Hollamby Druce, who 
claims to be the descendant and the 
proper representative of Druce, as 
effectively give his orders for the 
opening of the vault of his ancestor ? 
For -over three years (from 1898 to 
1g0r) the aid of the Courts was in- 
voked to bring about the desired 
exhumation, many thousands of 
pounds were spent, and much rumma- 
ging of half forgotten law was indulged 
in. Court after court expressed the 
opinion that the desired exhumation 
was necessary in the interests of 
justice, was reasonably demanded 
and should be allowed, and, when 
appealed to, even the higher courts 
endorsed this view, but old Druce’s 
bones (if they are there) are still un- 
disturbed. What a farce it all seems ! 
That such a mystery, practically a 
world-wide agitation on a simple 
question of fact, cannot resolve itself 
in the simple manner so earnestly 
desired by the Claimant, and now, as 
though to mock him, and accentuate 
the absurdity of the law, his opponent 
is at liberty, it would appear, to dis- 
turb the graves of his ancestors just 
as his fancy may dictate. Is there 
not a screw loose somewhere ? The 
law is the same for the rich and 
poor. Has it so operated in this case? 


x * * * 


Wherever we turn in the consider- 
ation of the Druce-Portland case, 
something appears which does not 
lend itself to ordinary solution. Why, 
for instance, should the present Duke 
select this particular period for 
making this removal? We cannot 
even conjecture why. It seems almost 
as mysterious as some of the perform- 
ances which we have had to relate 
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of the fifth Duke, one of which, for 
instance, admits of no other explan- 
ation but that furnished by the 
Claimant. We refer to that incident 
which only came to light within the 
last few weeks, resulting from in- 
quiries made on the Claimant’s be- 
half in the neighbourhood of Wel- 
beck. It is related by the tenantry 
there, that the fourth Duke caused 
to be erected at great expense, a 
magnificent bridge over a stream which 
ran close to the spot where Lord 
George Bentinck was in 1848 found 
dead. Lord George was idolised by 
his father, the fourth Duke, and this 
bridge was intended as a suitable 
memorial to him, erected happily 
enough at a spot where he had looked 
his last upon the beauties of Welbeck. 
The bridge was adorned with the 
armorial bearings of the Portland 
family, beautifully executed in 
copper, When the fifth Duke 
came to Welbeck in 1857 (which was 
some three years after he succeeded 
to the Dukedom), he had this bridge 
entirely destroyed, and more curious 
still, the beautiful ornaments by 
which it was decorated, were, by his 
order, buried deeply in the adjoining 
field, and are there to this day. Why 
he should wantonly destroy this 
bridge is strange enough, but why, 
when he had determined that the 
bridge was no longer necessary to his 
plans, he should not have used the 
materials of it in some other con- 
struction, and more particularly pre- 
served the expensive decorations which 
might have been used to ornament 
some other building on his estate, is 
more than one can imagine. In ad» 
dition to this apparently purposeless 
waste of valuable material, it is 
related that he diverted the course of 
tht stream which the bridge 
spanned, until it completely sub- 
merged the whole field at the corner of 
which Lord George Bentinck was 
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found dead. Now the story told by 
the Claimant supplies the complete 
explanation of this apparent ab- 
surdity. What the fifth Duke 
wished to do was to obliterate 
from his sight every vestige of his 
brother’s memory, and particularly 
the incident of his death. 

A full account of the death of 
Lord George is given in “ The Story 
of the Druce-Portland Case, as told 
by the Claimant,” which has been re- 
cently published 
in THE IDLER 
MAGAZINE. The 
short details of 
which are, that 
in 1846 the fifth 
Duke of Port- 
land who was 
then known as 
the Marquis of 
Titchfield, quar- 
relled with his 
brother, Lord 


George Ben- 


tinck, at this 
very spot (the 
subject of the 
quarrel being a 
lady named 
Annie May 
Berkeley, a 
daughter of the 
late fifth Earl 
of Berkeley, and 
which lady is 
said ultimately 
to have married 
Thomas Charles Druce). The result 
of the quarrel was that the Marquis 
is said to have struck his brother a 
blow which caused his death. 


* * * * 


Throughout the whole of the 
articles which have appeared there 
runs a vein of eccentricity very pro- 
nounced when speaking of the’ Duke, 
and some degree of eccentricity when 
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speaking of Druce; and whereas we 
find a coincidence arising between 
the conduct as known of the Duke, 
and that as known of Druce, in 
almost every respect, that coinci- 
dence is not so pronounced 
when applied to this question 
of eccentricity. When we consider 
this, it seems only what might be 
expected under the circumstances. It 
is unlikely in this double life, that 
the Duke or Druce, or call him what 
you will, was 
acting a_ part 
when he car- 
ried out the 
routine of the 
daily life of the 
Duke of Port- 
land, and also 
when he carried 
out the routine 
of the daily life 
of Druce. In one 
or other of these 
characters, he 
must always 
have been act- 
a role or part. 
The question 
arises, in which 
character did he 
act naturally and 
spontaneously, 
and in’ which 
theatrically ? 
There is now but 
little room to 
doubt that the 
Duke was his own natural self when 
living as the Duke, and that he acted 
a part when playing the vole of Druce. 
The life of Druce himself was unnat- 
ural,and all his actions seem to have 
been carefully studied. He never 
appears to have done anything spon- 
taneously. When living as Duke, 
however, he was erratic, and the 
eccentricity which has been so freely 
commented upon was peculiar to the 
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man, and not assumed. There is 
ample reason to suppose that a certain 
degree of mystery and eccentricity 
would be necessary to cloak any irreg- 
ularity which might become patent, 
but it appears, however, that the 
Duke’s eccentricities did not lapse 
coincidentally with the burial of the 
character Druce. It might be thought 
that the Duke, when he left surround- 
ings where his doings were ever a 
fruitful theme for gossip, would have 
cast off such an unnatural mode of 
life, and would for the time being 
have become as other men. 

In Scotland the Portland family 
hold estates, one of which is Berrie- 
dale in Caithness-shire. The residence 
is named Langwell House, and was 
always kept ready for the late Duke’s 
occupation ; but the infrequency of 
his visits made such preparation a 
farce. In fact, many of the Duke’s 


employés there never saw him, and 
when they were told they had, re- 


mained sceptical. 

A Scotsman, Mr. X., who was em- 
ployed at a neighbouring residence, 
Dunbeath Castle, gives an account of 
what, apparently, was a typical visit 
of the Duke to his Scottish seat. “I 
had gone across to Langweli House to 
assist in some repairs, and was at 
work on a window-sash over the front 
entrance one morning, when*up the 
drive came a man whom I took to be 
a ‘tinkler,’ or ‘drainer.’ He was a 
peculiar-looking object, clothed in a 
musty dark coat, which reached half- 
way down his thighs, and trousers 
which were tied below the knees with 
pieces of ordinary string. A shabby 
‘lum’ hat, with a broad flat brim, 
completed a peculiar get-up. Without 
looking to right or left this strange 
person walked up the drive and 
knocked at the door of the house. 
From the housekeeper, who opened the 
door, he inquired for the factor. 
‘The Factor’s nae at hame, but the 
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Keeper’s awa thro’ there,’ replied the 
housekeeper, pointing towards a side 
entrance, and straightway slammed 
the door in the visitor’s face. In 
a few minutes, however, our thought- 
to-be tinkler returned, accompanied 
by the head Keeper, who, cap in 
hand, addressed him as ‘ Your Grace.’ 
They went to the front entrance 
and knocked. When the housekeeper 
appeared again and saw she had been 
disturbed by the person whom she 
took to be a tinkler, she was about 
to slam the door to, when a _ look 
from the keeper made her pause. 
The identity of the stranger was then 
disclosed. It was a mortifying posi- 
tion for the housekeeper. For years 
she had had the house prepared for 
the Duke’s reception, but when he 
did arrive, she had refused him ad- 
mittance. Shortly afterwards, the 
Duke came out of the house, and now, 
knowing who he was (for I had heard 
everything which transpired at the 
front entrance below me), I paid 
more particular attention to his ap- 
pearance. He was a thickset man of 
average height, with a rough, and 
what appeared to me, sun-tanned face, 
the colour of which was brought into 
strong relief by the side-whiskers 
which he wore. The face was repulsive 
in appearance, with piercing eyes 
overshadowed by heavy brows. A 
Gladstonian collar with a flowing bow 
tie, together with the clothes which 
I have before described caused him 
to present an appearance which, in 
that part of the country was not 
readily forgotten. He went as he 
came, trudging down the drive, and 
that was the last we ever saw of 
him.” 

Naturally, the news that the Duke 
had arrived was soon passed round 
the estate, but few, if any, others 
saw him. He had apparently driven 
over from Helmsdale, where the 
terminus of the railway then was ; but 
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in that town, however, the Duke’s 
arrival*was not known. Two goods 
trucks, which had arrived with some 
train or other and had been shunted 
into a siding,showed how, apparently, 
the Duke had travelled. In outward 
appearance these two trucks were 
alike. One contained various breeds 
of game which had been brought from 
Welbeck to be crossed with those at 
Berriedale. Nobody knew what the 
other truck contained. An inquisitive 
porter, however, clambered onto the 
roof, and discovered that part of the 
top was covered with glass, and that 
the inside had been fitted up as a 
first-class carriage, but nobody had 
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seen the Duke enter or leave the 
station. Shortly afterwards the trucks 
were coupled’to a train which left for 
the South. Whether or not one of 
them contained the Duke is still an 
open question. “‘ That,” said Mr. X., 
**is all I, and | think most others of 
those connected with the Berriedale 
estate, ever saw of the Duke, and I 
should have thought little more of 
the matter, had I not read“about the 
allegations brought forward by Mr. 
George » Hollamby ;Druce, when I 
thought you might be interested to 
learn that the Duke’s eccentricities 
were not confined to London or to 
Welbeck.” 


MAGIC 


LY ANGELA GORDON 


i WALKED one morning in my garden, sweet, 
One magic morning when the world still slept ; 
Bejewelled grasses kissed my careless feet— 


The dew-pearls fell : 


it seemed to me you wept. 


I walked one morning in my garden, sweet, 
And caught the mystic moment when night dies ; 
Earth, slowly waking, smiled; day dawned complete ; 


The heavens shone: 


I looked into your eyes. 


I walked one morning in my garden, sweet, 
And heard a glad bird carolling ‘‘ Rejoice!” 
Unseen, he sang triumphantly to greet 


The day and me: 


I only heard*your voice. 
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TWO FISHING INNS 


By ROBERT BARR 


HE Great Eastern’ Railway 

| Company is an enterprising 
organisation, and if you should 
happen to be at Liverpool 

Street when the clock is nearing half- 
past four, and chance to buy a ticket 
for Broxbourne, which is in Hert- 
fordshire, seventeen miles away, you 
will be whisked to that picturesque 
spot without stop by the 4.33 p.m. 
Having purchased your ticket, the 
railway company kindly allows you 
two privileges, as you pass from 
Liverpool Street to Broxbourne on 
the 4.33 train. You may read the 
latest edition of an evening paper, 
or you may gaze out of the window 
and reflect. As the other passen- 
ger in my compartment was attend- 
ing to the evening paper, I felt my- 
self free toenjoy the scenery. I know 
the approaches of many famous cities 
in this world, and few are more 


depressing than the eastern environs | 


of London. There are miles of 


hideous factories where the days 
of workers are spent, and miles of 
squalid houses where the workers 


put in the rest of their time. The 
East End is the wealth-producing 
portion of London, and the West End 
the wealth-spending portion. If we 
lived in a just world, don’t you think 
the factories should all be palaces, 
and the hovels should all be mansions, 
and this without pulling down or in- 
terfering with the sumptuous houses 
in the West? It may be said that 
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THE CLERGYMAN’S TAVERN. 


this would not pay in these days of 
competition, but perhaps people 
would do more work and better work 
if they laboured among pleasant sur- 
roundings. I was much struck the 
other day by a compliment paid to 
Mr. Y——, of the celebrated firm 
of X. & Y., Limited, whose huge 
East End factory you will pass 
shortly after you leave Liverpool 
Street. You will at once recognise 
the name, for the firm advertises 
largely, and is exceedingly prosperous. 
At the west end of one of the prettiest 
towns in Hertfordshire, X. & Y., 
Limited, built a country factory for 
the production of one of their re- 
nowned specialities. In this town 
there is a splendid old church and 
many beautiful ancient buildings. 
The place is situated in a valley, but 
its suburbs extend up the hill, from 
whose steep streets there are lovely 
views to the south. The river Lea 
runs through the town, and a very 
charming stream it is at this par- 
ticular spot. In fact, every prospect 
pleases, and only X. & Y. are vile. 
If a thousand pounds had been offered 
for the ugliest brute of a factory which 
human decadence could erect, I am 
reasonably certain that X. & Y.’s 
shop would win the award. It isa 
horrible construction of corrugated 
iron, and various odds and ends of 
other building material. When I 
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asked the burgomaster of the place 
why he did not head a mob and wreck 
that factory, the only blot on a lovely 
town, and told him how cheap dyna- 
mite was, he seemed shocked, and 
said that Mr. Y., who lived in the 
neighbourhood, was one of their 
most estimable citizens. 

“Why,” he said, “look there at 
that belt of trees he has caused to 
be planted, so as to shut out the view 
of the factory from the town.” 

Now, if this should happen to 
meet the eye of the estimable Mr. Y., 
I should like to ask him if he had 
ever considered the possibility of 
erecting a factory so beautiful that 
the townspeople would cut down 
the trees in order to look at it. 
No one admires trees more than I 
do ; yet I know a dozen monasteries, 
and as many ancient manor-houses, 
which are so beautiful that it would 
be a pity to have any one of them shut 
in by a forest from the eyes of the 
neighbours. 

I once visited a veritable palace 
in which men and women labour all 
day. It stands in the midst of an 
ample park, filled with chromatic 
flower-beds, green lawns, shrubbery 
and trees; all intersected by 
winding walks. Every window in the 
building is of the finest plate glass. 
The walls inside are of white and 
coloured marble. The factory is 
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THE “FISH AND EELS HOTEL.” 


lighted and heated by electricity, 
and electricity, of course, furnishes 
the motive power. There are no 
engines, steam or coal, from one end 
of the huge building to the other. 
sy the latest scientific device, all dust 
is pneumatically wafted outside, and 
the ventilation, accomplished by ma- 
chinery, is more perfect than that in 
any king’s palace on earth. The 
building is situated on the banks of 
the Niagara river, and within it is pre- 
pared one of those cereal food products 
which have recently become popular 
all over the world. The work-people 
are healthy, and consequently happy. 
The concern is prosperous, and the 
wages paid enable the employés to 
live in houses containing all the neces- 
sities and most of the luxuries of a 
West End London mansion. Indeed 
if the canned meat trade further west 
had gone to the seeming extrava- 
gence of erecting palatial and clean 
factories, one of the most lucrative 
of industries would not have: been 
hopelessly lost as has been the 
case. 

But one does not need to go so far 
away as Niagara Falls to find an in- 
stance of architectural beauty amidst 
charming surroundings for the hous- 
ing of a working colony. The other 
day I was journeying from Liverpool* 
to Chester, when the train passed a 
delightful village of modern houses, 
each house, as far as I was able to 
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note from the railway carriage, a 
model of what such domestic archi- 
tecture should be. Port Sunlight 
was the name of the place, where they 
make the justly-celebrated soap of 
that name. Now, soap-boiling, I 
understand, has never been considered 
an esthetic operation ; yet here it is 
carried on in an environment suit- 
able for a coterie of artists. I am told 
that Bournville, where they prepare 
cocoa for the table, is equally com- 
mendable, and doubtless the Garden 
City near Hitchin, when it comes into 
its own, will prove a model to the 
near by East End of London. These 
reflections are caused by the fact that 
I am on my way to see a man who 
has opinions about working men. 
But here we are at beautiful Brox- 
bourne, with its church standing on a 
leafy height and its old watermill of 
white clap-boards resting in a leafy 
hollow. Broxbourne rejoices in two 
rivers, one upstairs and one down- 
stairs. The Lea waters the lower 
levels of the place, and away up by 
the church flows swiftly the artificial 
New River, hurrying its water to 
thirsty London. I crossed the rail- 
way and the Lea, to a picturesque 
inn which stands on the bank of the 
river, and now I may as well admit 
I am again on a week-end hunt for 
the ideal pub. which I am continually 
searching for, and never finding. 
One glance at the house of entertain- 
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THE “ TROUT INN.” 


ment beside the stream shows that it 
is not for me. There are around it 
too many signs of popularity. It is 
evidently a place at which to spend 
a happy day. I therefore boldly 
face the terrors of the tow-path, and 
get into that position which mariners 
are ever anxious to avoid—a Lea 
shore. I have a definite object on 
this journey, and know the pub. I 
am making for, although hitherto I 
have never seen it. It is called the 
“Fish and Eels Hotel,” and it is 
kept by the Reverend Doctor 
Thackeray, M.A., of Cambridge, a 
clergyman, scholar and musician. 

As I have frequently confessed in 
these columns, it has long been my 
ambition to become the landlord of 
a country inn, one bordering on a 
stream for preference, where I should 
have the company, now and then, 
of gentle, meditative anglers, but up to 
a week or two ago I had no idea a 
clergyman had done what I have 
often meditated doing. At the popu- 
lar pub. I have just passed there is a 
notice-board, on which are painted 
words that run something as follows : 
“Clay pipes and dogs not allowed 
on these premises.” I do not think 
I should adopt that prohibition at 
my pub., for I like dogs; and 
although I do not smoke a clay 
pipe it seems to me a fumigatory 





implement of the most harmless and 
simple kind. Long ago I visited 
Deal, and found there on the sea front 
a caravansary whose side facing the 
Channel was one long window. The 
big table in the centre of the room 
was decorated with white clay pipes, 
whose stems measured feet rather 
than inches. Into this delectable 
room came seafaring men, pilots and 
what-not, who smoked solemnly at 
these long-stemmed pipes and dis- 
coursed entettainingly, giving forth 
the wisdom of the sea. Listening to 
courageous yarns that doubtless had 
the artistic value of not being true, I 
learned in these early days to look 
on the clay pipe with something like 
affection ; so in my pub., far from 
barring clay pipes,I shallsupply them 
free to all comers, and perhaps a bit 
of tobacco at a pinch if I am pros- 
perous, to any wayfarer who seems 
the reverse. 

On the way up stream I enjoyed an 
amicable chat with a lock-keeper or 
two. I used to think it would be a 
fine job to keep a lighthouse, but I 
am now of the opinion that the occu- 
pation of lock-tender is the more 
enviable. He raises ducks, geese and 
sluice gates, and enjoys the society of 
barge mariners, not to speak of the 
boon of occasionally meeting a tow- 
path traveller like myself. 

The “‘ Fish and Eels Hotel ” (most 
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entrancing name) is situated on the 
very lip of the river near one of those 
locks. It is surrounded by trees, 
and the river makes a sort of semi- 
circuit about it, widening almost to a 
lake in front of the dining-room win- 
dows. A few yards away is amusical 
weir, not quite so big as Niagara, but 
exceedingly effective nevertheless. 
The buildings of the hotel proved newer 
and more up-to-date than I had ex- 
pected, and the main road to Hoddes- 
don passes it on one side as closely as 
the river does on the other. 

However, in this case it is the man, 
and not the house, that is interesting. 
Entering the assembly room, for 
the ‘‘ Fish and Eels Hotel” has a 
room bearing that name engraved 
upon the ground-glass of, the entrance 
door, just as if it were a hostelry 
in Bath, instead of a pub. on the edge 
of a bath (furnished by the River Lea) 
I saw seated at the table, surrounded 
by books and writing materials, a 
gentleman in clerical garb, who 
might be anywhere between sixty 
and sixty-five years of age. Al- 
though his expression indicated be- 
nign benevolence, there was never- 
theless a suggestion of firmness about 
the face, which hinted that the 
Reverend Dr. Thackeray was perhaps 
a fighter, and the set of his jaw may 
account for a good deal of the 


trouble he has met with in his carecr. 
For instance, the taking of this cara- 
vansary has brought down on him the 
censure of the Bishop of Southwark, 
the Camberwell guardians, and the 
Local Government Board ; yet he has 
not ceased to be a publican, although 
they have dubbed him a sinner. He 
had been appointed by the Camber- 
well guardians to the post of chaplain 
in the workhouse, and his stipend was 
a hundred and twenty pounds a year, 
less deduction for superannuation. 
Out of this he had to pay his own 
travelling expenses and provide food 
for himself, while on duty at Camber- 
well as well as elsewhere. This situa- 
tion he has lost since taking up 
public-house keeping at the beginning 
of the year. Doctor Thackeray ap- 
pears to think his treatment unfair, 
because clergymen in all parts of the 
country take in boarders, whom 
they call paying guests, providing 
them with lodging, food and wine, 
and no fuss made about it, while he is 
censured for doing exactly the same 
thing, merely because in addition he 
confers a benefit upon the public 
treasury by paying for a licence. He 
also has a theory that the proper way 
to combat drunkenness is for pub- 
licans to exercise the powers with 
which they are clothed, and refuse 
drinks to those who have already had 
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enough. He took the public-house 
in order to get rest and quiet, but, con- 
sidering the trouble that has ensued, 
the experiment does not seem to be a 
success so far as tranquillity is con- 
cerned. 

Doctor Thackeray is the inventor 
of a system of music called the Uni- 
clef, which does away with the twelve 
Major and Minor scales, and brings 
all music into one key. It is said 
that by this system a pupil will learn 
in twelve months what would other- 
wise take six years to accomplish. In 
the assembly room of the “ Fish and 
Eels Hotel” is a unique piano, con- 
structed by a celebrated maker for 
playing according to the Uniclef sys- 
tem. There are no black keys, but 
indentations here and there at regular 
intervals along the key-board, which 
give it the appearance of a grinning 
man, a number of whose teeth have 
been knocked out. I did not try 
the piano, nor do I understand the 
Uniclef system of music ; therefore I 
shall attempt no explanation of it, 
but merely mention the fact to show 
how the reverend gentleman came 
to keep an hotel. He wished a quiet 
place in the country, with plenty of 
outhouses, where he could work at 
and print his Uniclef music, and also 
put into practice his theory regarding 
the abolition of drunkenness. The 
‘Fish and Eels Hotel ”’ stands right 
out in the country, a mile or so away 


from Hoddesdon ; and thus it answers 
all the requirements; therefore this 
clergyman is now the tenant. Doc- 
tor Thackeray is the author of several 
books. His ‘“‘ Land and the Com- 
munity ”’ has run into three editions, 
the first edition having a preface 
by the late Henry George, the second 
by the Right Reverend Bishop Hun- 
tingdon, D.D., of Central New York. 
Doctor Thackeray is what one might 
call a Christian Socialist, and his book 
on the land question shows great 
research and considerable literary 
skill in the writing thereof. 

My bill at the “ Fish and Eels” 
was singularly modest, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that I had neither fish 
nor eels. Bed and breakfast for 
2s. 6d. is cheap, when you consider 
the comfort, the room, the charming 
view from its window, and the satis- 
factory nature of the matutinal re- 
past (i.e., breakfast). On the biil 
is 4s. for two books which I bought, 
and they came to threepence more 
than the hotel charge for supper, 
breakfast and room. If I stopped 
at the Hotel Cecil, and demanded on 
leaving the literary works of the pro- 
prietor, I don’t suppose I should get 
them. 
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The second fishing inn I visited is 
further from London. The bus from 
Lechlade station will carry you to 
the “ Trout Inn ” for a shilling, or, 
if you stop in the village, the *bus 
will do you for the humble tanner. 
The ** Trout Inn,” like the “‘ Fish and 
Eels,” stands on the verge of the 
river, in this case the Thames, and 
there is also a bridge and a lock. 
Curiously enough, the ‘“ Trout Inn,” 
like the “ Fish and Eels,’ touches 
the Church and Socialism ; for the 
landlady was formerly companion to a 
daughter of William Morris, and she 
was well acquainted with that great 
practical Socialist, who often stopped 
at the ‘“ Trout” on his way to the 
ancient manor-house of Kelmscott, 
of which he was so fond, and after 
which he named his celebrated press. 
Here, too, in these upper reaches of 
the Thames ended his charming book, 
‘“* News from Nowhere,” and although 
I have known that book for years, 
so ignorant am I that I was not aware, 
until after reading the Reverend Dr. 
Thackeray’s “‘ Eutopia,” that “ Uto- 
pia” means “ nowhere,” while “ Eu- 
topia”’ means “the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth.” 

The “Trout Inn” touches the 
Church very intimately, in this case 
the ancient Roman Catholic church, 
for it was built by the monks of St. 
John, who also constructed the beau- 
tiful bridge. The tavern is supposed 
to have been the guest-house of the 
monastery, and the ancient flagstones 
of the tap-room were doubtless swept 
by monkish robes, and echoed the 
fall of sandalled feet. A man, who 
erected a bungalow near the “ Trout 
Inn” some years ago, came upon the 
foundations of the monastery as he 
dug his garden, and excavating 
further, discovered their  burial- 
¢round, and unearthed several skele- 


tons which were shortly after covered 
up again. The “ Trout ” is therefore 
as old as the “Fish and Eels” of 
the Lea is new, and a straight path 
leads from it direct to the pretty 
village of Lechlade, whose handsome 
spire stands out in its fair proportions 
against the setting sun. The land- 
lord of the “‘ Trout ” owns three or 
four miles of fishing, and they tell 
me that where the brawling little 
river Lech enters the Thames, after 
passing under a beautiful bridge 
with a single arch, the trout do 
sport there something amazing, 
and as this junction is something 
less than a hundred yards from the 
hotel, it seems that “The Ancient 
Hostelry of St. John,” as it was 
once called, is now well named 
“The Trout.” 

The lawn, which extends from the 
tap-room door to the edge of the 
clear water, is scythed now and then, 
but it knows no clicking lawn-mower, 
and is all the better for that, as it 
avoids the smug keep-off-the-grass 
appearance of the smoothly-shaven 
plots that ornament the fashionable 
crowded and expensive down-river 
hotels. Here one may lie at full 
length under the walnut tree, and 
listen to the soothing weir, or he may 
read in the rustic arbour by the bank 
of the stream, which is pleasant if he 
chooses an entertaining magazine like 
the IDLER, or a suitable book, such 
as “ Pinch, Potty and Co.,” written 
by W. G. Yarcott, and recently pub- 
lished by the celebrated international 
firm of Harper and Brothers. In this 
fascinating volume is found delightful 
humour and sage reflections, where 
sparkling wit is mingled with eternal 
wisdom. 
¢ Thus, at the oldest tavern with the 
newest humourist you may be happy, 
though fishing. 
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“ INTO THE COURTYARD BY THE GARDEN GATE CAME CECILIA, THE MARCHIONESS OF FRIDO.” (Page 603) 





